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Tke  Bristol  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery. 


HE  completion  of  the  Art  Gallery  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1905  gave  rise  to  the 
desire  to  issue  as  a  connected  account 
the   interesting   but    somewhat  complicated 


story  of  the  Institution  which  thus  received  its  latest 
development.  The  visit  of  the  Museums  Association  to 
our  city  in  July  of  1906  furnished  an  opportunity,  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper,  for  making  known  to  our  visitors 
in  narrative  form  the  principal  features  of  that  story; 
and  the  present  publication  may  be  regarded  as  an 
enlargement  of  that  paper,  and  therefore  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  desire  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
by  telling  how  the  present  combined  institution  of 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  came  through  many  changes 
to  assume  its  present  constitution. 

In  dealing  with  an  old  city  like  Bristol,  and  with  a 
period  of  time  approaching  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  many  things  of  historic  interest 
must  have  occurred  before  the  present  threefold  arrange- 
ment of  natural  history  specimens,  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest,  and  works  of  fine  art  became  developed.  Such 
is  the  case  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  and  now  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  things  have  assumed  their  final 
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shape — if  indeed  there  be  such  a  thing  as  linahty  in 
museum  work — it  seems  the  ri.j^ht  moment  in  which 
to  call  back  the  deeds  of  our  predecessors,  and  tell  the 
present  generation  some  things  that  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  history  of  the  one  institution  is  really  the 
history  of  several,  which  at  different  periods  became 
merged,  and  consequently  took  new  shapes.  But  one 
thing  will  be  apparent  throughout,  namely  that  Bristol 
has  always  been  in  the  van  in  connection  with  efforts 
having  for  their  object  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
consequent  progress  of  its  people,  whether  it  be  in  the 
early  establishment  of  its  Libraries,  in  the  varied  agencies 
of  its  Bristol  Institution  and  Athenaeum,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  Museum,  or  in  the  erection  of  its  Municipal 
Art  Gallery.  Thanks  to  a  succession  of  earnest,  broad- 
minded  and  generous  men,  Bristol  has  not  in  the  past 
been  wanting  in  her  efforts  in  these  directions.  Failure 
has  only  led  to  further  effort,  and  at  last  I  think  we  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  at  least  permanence  and  success. 

I.— THE   BRISTOL   LIBRARY  SOCIETY. 

These  remarks  almost  anticipate  the  story  that 
has  to  be  unfolded.  Up  to  quite  recently  there  was  a 
large  Reference  Library  connected  with  the  Museum.  It 
was  the  growth  of  all  the  years  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  this  statement,  and  during  those  years  it  came  under 
the  management  of  different  bodies.  When  it  was  lately 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  Libraries  Committee  it 
contained,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  volumes  of 
more  recent  date,  a  large  number  of  valuable  works  that 
had  been  accumulated  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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It  is  in  consequence  of  its  close  connection  with  the 
Museum,  which  connection  will  be  more  fully  explained 
presently,  that  the  formation  of  this  library  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  it  afterwards  became  a  part. 

Amongst  those  connected  with  the  original  movement 
were  Richard  Champion,  the  friend  of  Edmund  Burke 
and  manufacturer  of  the  famous  Bristol  porcelain ; 
several  members  of  the  Harford  family,  which  has  never 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  enterprises  of  the  city ; 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Estlin,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Coleridge ;  the  Rev.  R.  Collinson,  and  others. 

The  library  was  actually  brought  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
the  local  papers  of  December  2nd,  1772  : — 

It  being  proposed  by  some  gentlemen  of  this  city  to 
form  a  Society,  in  order  to  Collect  a  Library  for  the  use 
of  the  subscribers,  any  friends  to  literature  who  are 
willing  to  concur  in  such  a  scheme  are  desired  to 
attend  at  the  Bush  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  consider  a  plan  for  the 
purpose." 

The  Bush  Tavern  on  this  occasion  announced  as  the 
place  of  meeting  was  the  famous  hostelry  which  formerly 
stood  in  Corn  Street,  hard  by  the  Council  House,  and 
which  not  only  served  as  a  busy  coaching  station — as  may 
be  seen  from  various  pictorial  representations — but  was 
also,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  centre  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes.  It  may  seem  strange  that  amongst 
all  these  purposes  a  tavern  should  have  been  chosen  as 
the  birthplace  of  a  library  scheme,  and  yet  there  was  a 
fitness  in  this  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen ;  for 
was  it  not  this  very  Bush  Tavern  that  in  after  years 
became  immortalised  by  Charles  Dickens  in  one  of  the 


books  that  is  found  in  every  library  ?  It  was  here,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  that  Mr.  Winkle  took 
up  his  quarters  after  escaping  in  the  early  morning  from 
the  ferocious  Dowler  at  Bath,  and  here  that  he  was 
imprisoned  for  the  night  in  his  own  bedroom  by  the 
obstinate  but  faithful  Sam  Weller. 

In  response  to  the  adverti^ment,  the  gathering  at 
the     Bush "  was  so  far  successful  that  the  inevitable 
committee   was    formed,    consisting    of    the  following 
members:  —  Mr.    John    Ford,    Mr.    Joseph  Harford,, 
Dr.  Samuel  Farr,   Mr.   Richard  Champion,    Mr.  John 
Merlott,    Mr.    George     Daubeny,     Rev.    Mr.  Estlin,. 
Mr.  John  Deverill,  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  William 
Barrett.      The    following    were    afterwards    added  :  — 
Rev.    Mr.   Camplin,    Mr.    John    Peach,    Mr.  Samuel 
Munckley,  Mr.  Mark  Harford,  Dr.  Plomer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Farr,  Mr.  John  Noble,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Eagles.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  library  should  be  established,  after 
the  example  of  one  that   had  already  been  provided 
in  Manchester,  and  that  the  Town  Council  should  be 
asked  to  sanction  its  being  located  in  the  building  that 
thirty  years  before  had  been  re-erected  in  King  Street 
for  the  books  forming  a  Free  Library  for  the  citizens 
generally,  and  that  as  such  belonged  to  the  Corporation. 
The  promoters  announced  the  following  as  their  object : — 
''To  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  to 
have  access  to  a  well-chosen  library  at  an  easy  annual 
expense."    Having  considerable  influence  wath  the  Corpo- 
ration, they  obtained  the  requisite  permission,  and  they 
were  so  successful  in  their  effort  that  in  time  the  stock 
of  books  outgrew  the  accommodation  provided  for  them ; 
and  having  received  from  the  Corporation  a  grant  of 
land  and  a  money  contribution,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  build  the  wing,  which  remains  to  this  day— but  which,. 
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it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  remain  much  longer — adjoining: 
the  library  premises  as  they  then  stood. 

The  exclusive  character  of  this  library  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  managers  passed  a  resolution  that 
no  person  keeping  a  lodging-house,  inn,  tavern,  coffee- 
house, or  any  place  of  public  entertainment  was  to  be 
permitted  to  subscribe.  But  the  amusing  thing  is  that  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  one  who  was  a  lodging-house 
keeper  had  been  already  admitted.  He  was  allowed  to 
remain. 

With  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the  librarian, 
we  are  year  after  year  told  that  he  was  to  have  the 
same  gratuity  (twenty  guineas)  as  the  preceding  year, 
with  the  like  allowance  of  coal  and  candles."  This 
mention  of  candles  stands  related  to  another  entry,  in 
which  the  committee  gravely  ordained  that  the  candles 
be  of  six  to  the  pound,  that  one  be  lighted  every  evening 
on  the  staircase  and  one  in  the  passage  between  the 
two  rooms,  and  that  ten  be  placed  on  the  tables  either 
lighted  or  ready  for  lighting."  In  these  days  of  electric 
lighting  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  an  important  library 
by  the  help  of  ten  tallow  candles,  six  to  the  pound, 
may  be  imagined ;  and  yet  this  was  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  dual  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  libraries  did  not  at  all  times  work 
harmoniously.  Differences  arose  as  to  the  respective 
rights,  jurisdictions  and  possessions  of  the  parties.  They 
were  too  much  like  quarrelsome  families  living  in  the 
same  house.  Various  schemes  were  put  forward  with 
a  view  to  bringing  about  a  new  arrangement,  but  these 
came  to  nothing,  until  at  last,  in  the  year  1855,  the 
Library  Society  removed  their  books,  numbering  some 
16,000  volumes,  from  the  King  Street  premises,  after  an 
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occupation  of  eighty  years,  to  a  wing  of  the  building 
then  known  as  the  Bishop's  College. 

The  mention  of  the  year  1855  anticipates  the  course 
of  events  which  has  to  be  unfolded.  We  cannot  get 
along  so  fast  as  that  implies.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  that  we  have  only  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  because  it  is  then  that  the  second  stage  of 
the  story  opens.  In  the  meantime  the  Library  Society 
will  continue  to  carrv  on  its  operations  in  the  King 
Street  building.  At  this  point  the  library  really  dis- 
appears from  our  view ;  but  it  will  reappear  later  on, 
and  in  a  still  more  prominent  manner.  But  before 
parting  from  it  for  a  time  it  will  be  well  to  go  back 
and  recall  some  interesting  particulars  about  a  few  of 
the  notable  persons  who  made  use  of  the  library  at  the 
earlier  period. 

Growing  out  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
two  library  authorities  into  frequent  conflict,  serious 
charges  of  selfishness  and  arrogance  have  been  brought 
against  the  more  active  of  the  two  bodies — the  Library 
Society.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  sins  of 
commission,  there  is  one  thing  for  which  all  succeeding 
generations  have  cause  to  be  thankful,  namely  that  they 
kept  not  only  a  volume  in  which  their  membership  was 
recorded  by  means  of  the  autographs  of  those  w^ho  were 
thus  associated,  but  also  a  series  of  invaluable  registers, 
by  the  help  of  which,  as  the  members  signed  for  the 
books  they  selected,  you  may  discover  to-day  not  only 
who  the  members  were  but  also  what  books  they  read. 
The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing — from  1773  onwards — 
there  was  an  extraordinary  group  of  men,  all  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  city,  who  were  attracted  to 
this  private  lending  library,  and  to  whom  the  run  of  the 
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somewhat  heavy  Hterature  of  the  day  became  invaluable 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  various  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  In  this  way  there  came  to  be  enshrined  within 
the  covers  of  these  registers  the  autographs,  amongst 
many  others,  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Robert  Southey, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Joseph 
Cottle,  Bishop  Newton  (the  first  President  of  the  Library 
Society),  William  Barrett  (author  of  the  Histoiy  of  Bristol), 
Samuel  Seyer  (author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Bristol),  Robert 
Lovel  (the  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  both  Southey  and 
Coleridge),  Matthew  Brickdale  (Member  of  Parliament 
for  Bristol  17S0-1789),  John  Tobin  (author  of  The  Honey- 
moon),  and  J.  L.  MacAdam,  whose  steined  roads  have  in 
our  large  towns  now  given  place  to  wood-paving.  It  is 
not  without  meaning  that  the  names  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey  have  been  put  together  at  the  head  of  this 
short  list  of  notable  names,  for,  as  the  register  shows, 
they  must  sometimes  have  wended  their  way  to  the 
library  together,  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  upon 
various  occasions  they  burdened  themselves  with  con- 
secutive volumes  of  the  same  ponderous  works.  Cannot 
one  in  imagination  see  these  two  famous  brothers- 
in-law,  deep  in  conversation  upon  some  abstruse  philo- 
sophical or  historical  subject,  making  their  way  up  the 
steps  of  the  forecourt  and  passing  through  the  pedimented 
doorway  so  familiar  to  every  Bristolian  ?  Coleridge's 
connection  with  the  library  being  thus  vividly  established, 
there  seems  the  more  reason  why  we  should  cherish  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  George  Catcott,  who  acted  as 
sub-librarian,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Museum 
collection  of  manuscripts.  And  although  the  letter  has 
more  than  once  been  made  public,  the  writer  will  be 
forgiven  for  repeating  it  verbatim  here,  because  it  refers 
so  characteristically  to  the  management  of  the  Library 
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Society,  and  will  therefore  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  have  to  do  with  libraries  either  as  librarians  or 
borrowers  of  books.  Coleridi^e  himself  referred  to  it 
afterwards  as  a  curious  letter,"  and  amongst  other 
thini;s  it  lets  in  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the  poet's  narrow 
circumstances.     It  runs  : — 

Mr.  Catcott, 

I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  letters. 
You  must  not  think  lighth-  of  the  present;  as  they 
cost  me,  w^ho  am  a  very  poor  man,  one  shilling 
anil  three  pence.*  For  the  future  all  letters  to  me 
from  the  library  must  be  thus  directed — 

S.  T.  Coleridge, 

Mr.  Cottle's, 

Bookseller, 

High  Street,  Bristol. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  Brucker,!'  although  by  accident 
they  were  registered  on  the  23rd  of  March,  yet  they 
were  not  removed  froni  the  library  for  a  fortnight 
after,  and  when  I  received  your  first  letter  on  this 
subject  I  had  had  the  two  volumes  just  three  weeks. 
Our  learned  and  ingenious  Committee  may  read 
throuL^h  two  quartos,  i,c,  two  thousand  and  four 
hundred  pages  of  close-printed  Greek  and  Latin  in 
three  weeks  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I 
pretend  to  no  such  intenseness  of  application  or 
rapidity  of  genius.  I  must  beg  you  to  inform  me  by 
Mr.  Cottle  what  length  of  time  is  allowed  by  the 
rules  and  customs  of  our  institution  for  each  book — 
whether  the  contents  as  w^ell  as  the  size  are  consulted 

*  Cottle's  version  of  the  letter  says  "  five  shillings." 
t  Brucker  (J.  J.),  Historia  Critica  Philosophia  a  Mundi  incunahulis  ad 
nostram  usque  titatetn  dediicta.    Edit,  secunda,  6  torn.,  Lipsiae,  4to,  1767. 
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in  apportioning  the  time — or  whether  customarily 
any  time  at  all  is  apportioned,  except  when  the 
Committee  in  individual  cases  chuse  to  deem  it 
proper.  I  subscribe  to  your  library,  Mr.  Catcott,  not 
to  read  novels  or  books  of  quick  reading  and  easy 
digestion,  but  to  get  books  which  I  cannot  get  else- 
where— books  of  massy  knowledge — and  as  I  have 
few  books  of  my  own,  I  read  with  a  common-place 
book,*  so  that  if  I  be  not  allowed  a  larger  period 
of  time  for  the  perusal  of  such  books,  I  must  contrive 
to  get  rid  of  my  subscription,  which  w^ould  be 
a  thing  perfectly  useless,  except  so  far  as  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  little 
notes  and  letters. 

Yours  in  Christian  fellowship, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Mr.  G.  Catcott, 

Sub-Libra". 

With  the  statement  that  the  two  volumes  to  which 
this  letter  refers  can  still  be  put  into  the  enquirer's  hands, 
with  many  others  that  were  used  by  the  notable  men  that 
have  been  named,  the  first  stage  of  this  narrative  must  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

II.— THE   BRISTOL  INSTITUTION. 

The  second  stage  of  the  narrative  brings  us  to  the 
promotion  and  establishment  of  what  was  briefly  known 
as  the      Bristol  Institution,"   its   full  title   being  the 
Bristol  Institution  for  the  advancement  of  Science  and 
Art."    The  adoption  of  a  title  w^hich  is  nearly  identical 

*  We  have  in  our  possession  one  of  Coleridge's  common-place  books. 
It  consists  partly  of  autograph  material  such  as  a  literary  man  would 
accumulate,  and  partly  of  interesting  newspaper  cuttings. 
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with  that  of  the  newly- formed  British  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  "  shows  the  lofty  ideal  that 
influenced  the  promoters  of  the  new  local  society.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  the  idea  of  founding  an  institution 
for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
floating  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
early  part  of  the  past  century.  The^e  were  the  members 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  which  actually 
preceded  the  Bristol  Institution,  and  afterwards  became 
connected  with  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  date  from  1808,  and  the  members  occupied  rooms 
at  No.  I  Trinity  Street.  Their  more  important  gatherings 
were  held  sometimes  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Guildhall,  and 
sometimes  at  the  White  Lion."  The  two  places  form 
a  striking  contrast.  They  were  near  each  other  in  locality, 
but  how  far  off  in  character !  One  aim  of  the  members 
was  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building, 
which  they  spoke  of  as  an  intended  building  for  literary 
and  philosophical  purposes."  For  some  time  they  carried 
on  negotiations  with  the  Library  Society  in  King  Street, 
for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  but  this  came 
to  nothing ;  and  all  the  time  they  were  collecting  funds, 
although  their  object  was  somewhat  undefined.  They 
bought  the  site  at  the  bottom  of  Park  Street,  obtained  the 
plans,  arranged  the  stone-laying  ceremony,  erected  the 
building,  and  not  till  all  this  was  done  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Bristol  Institution  decided  upon  with  the  Museum 
as  its  principal  feature,  and  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  joint  occupation  of  the  building.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  at  last,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1820, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with  much 
ceremony  by  the  then  Mayor,  Mr.  William  Fripp,  Jun., 
the  following  engraved  inscription  being  placed  beneath 
the  stone  : — 
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The 

foundation  stone 
OF  THIS  Building  for 
Literary  and  Philosophical  purposes 

WAS  LAID  on  the  29TH   DAY  OF  FEBRUARY,  182O, 

in  the  second  month  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Fourth 

iJY  THE  Right  Worshipfull 
William  Fripp,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Mayor, 

in  THE  presence  OF  THE  SHERIFFS 

James  George,  Junr.,  and  John  Gardiner,  Esq., 
THE  Aldermen  and  Common  Council, 
and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Bristol. 
Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  Architect. 
George  Jones  and  Tho.  Wilcox,  Builders. 

The  building  is  still  there,  and  over  the  doorway  may  be 
seen  the  allegorical  frieze  which  was  carved  by  the  Bristol 
sculptor,  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  as  his  contribution  to  the 
building  scheme.*  The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  C. 
R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,and  apart  from  the  building  he  designed, 
the  drawings  of  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1821,  he  is  remembered  as  having  brought  over  at  great 
expense  a  set  of  the  casts  of  the  /Egina  marbles,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Institution.  These  were  arranged  on 
a  pediment  in  the  hall  of  the  new  building,  in  imitation  of 
the  position  occupied  by  the  originals.  They  are  still  in 
existence,  but  owing  to  frequent  removals  and  their  fragile 
nature  they  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  itself,  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  its  erection,  was  the  large  sum  of 
;£'i4,094  19s.  3d.,  this  amount  being  chiefly  raised  by 
subscription. 

*  The  following  is  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
frieze:  "The  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Literature  are  introduced  by  Apollo 
and  Minerva  to  the  City  of  Bristol ;  who,  seated  on  the  Avon  receives 
them  under  her  maternal  protection,  and  dispenses  to  them  encouragement 
and  rewards,  whilst  Plenty  unveils  herself  to  Peace,  since  under  their  happy 
influence,  those  expansions  of  the  human  intellect  flourish  and  improve." 
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The  InstituticMi  was  opened  for  use  in  182^^,  and  was 
finally  completed  in  1S25.  Tlie  niox  ing  spirit  throu^^hout 
had  undoubtedly  been  Mr.  |.  N.  Sanders,  a  most  generous 
and  cultured  man,  and  in  iNjj  he  was  ]nil)liely  thanked 
for  his  nineteen  years'  service  in  connection  with  this 
enterprise,  extending  hack  as  that  period  did  throughout 
the  existence  of  the  Philosophical  and  Literar\'  Society 
and  the  founding  of  the  I^ristol  Institution.  Great 
interest  was  also  taken  in  it  by  the  thm  Dean  of  l>ristol, 
the  very  Rev.  Dr.  Beeke,  who  became  the  first  "director" 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  when  it  became 
annexed  t(^  the  Bristol  Institution  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  recall  the  words  with  which  he  urged  on  the 
building  scheme.  Under  changed  conditions  they  are 
still  true,  and  ina\-  be  (onnnended  to  all  who  sympathise 
with  the  object  in  \  iew  :  "Such  societies/' he  said,  **by 
becoming  the  repositories  of  important  facts,  collected 
from  all  (]uarters;  and  by  the  frequent  communication  of 
ideas  which  they  produce  between  individuals  engaged 
in  kindred  pursuits,  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
exertions  of  intellect  and  maintain  habits  of  inquiry  and 
perseverance." 

The  Bristol  Institution  was  now  fairly  started  on  its 
career,  and  to-day  we  are  able  to  realise  how^  far-reaching 
in  its  results  that  event  was  destined  to  be,  for  are  we  not 
rejoicing  in  the  complete  realisation  of  two  out  of  the  six 
aims  which  its  promoters  formulated  ?  And,  as  will  be 
explained  more  fully  hereafter,  is  not  the  present  com- 
bined Museum  and  Art  Gallery  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  earlier  Institution,  which  did  its  work  and  then  passed 
away?  These  men  w^ho  paved  the  way  for  us  laid  it  down 
that  they  would  form  a  museum  for  objects  of  natural 
history,  including  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  botany, 
geology,  &c.,  &c. "  ;  and  then,  they  said,  we  will  have 


AT  a  General  Meelinp  of  llic  Members  of 
Ihvi  Bristol  Institi  tion  lield  on  Monday  iht' 
21st  day  of  April  IB23,  pursuant  to  the  Kcso- 
hitioa  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  3 Is!  dny 
of  March, 

DA  MEL  CAVE,  E>7 

IN  THE  CHAIR  ; 

The  following  Noblemen  and  GrntK  nien  wore 
elected  as  a  CoMMiTrrn  for  the  Direction  and 
Management  of  the  Institution,  agreeably  in 
Rules  III.  1-3. 

mtsrorKT. 

Thu  Right  MonAwmhlr  LORD  GRKNYM^Li:, 
Lord  Hif^h  Ste  ward  of  Hristol. 

Vict -f  RKSIDf  VTS. 

The  Right  Rcvcf^nd  JOHN.  LORD  lUSIf()I»  OF  HRISIOF,. 
I'hc  Very  Reverend  HKNRY  BLLKK,  Dr.in. 
Sir  ROBERT  GIFKORI),  Kn.pht.  K.,ord.r 
THOMAS  DANIEL,  K^iuirr,  Al.ltrm.u,. 
RICHARD  H RIGHT,  Kujmrc. 
JOHN  SCANDRLT  HARFORD.  FM^.jirc. 

BONORART  virK-pRF«;rr>rvT<;- 
The  Right  Worshipful  the  MAYOR  OF  IJRLSTOL 

RICHARD  HART  DAVIS,  Esq.!  Mcmher^  of  rarliamrnt 
HENRY  BRIGHT,  L»q.  j  for  the  Cny. 

HENRY  BROWNE,  Trrasurcr. 


ROBERT  BRUCE 
JOHN  CAVE 
DANIEL  CA\ E 
A.  CARRICK,  M  D. 
ller.  W.  D.  CO  N  V  W  E  A  R  E 
iicY.  Dr.  CARPENTER 
H.  T.  DE  LA  BECKE 
J.  B.  ESTLIN 
llev.  JOHN  EDEN 
GEORGE  FISHER.  Secretary 
RcT.  Dr.  GOODENOUGH 
CHRISTOPHER  GEORGE 
JOHN  H  AYTHORNE,  (Aid.) 
Sir  E.  C.  HARTOPP.  Bart. 


JOHN  HARK.  .lull. 
E.  KENTISIL  r\l  D. 
Rev.  W.  KNK.n  i 
W.  P.  LUNELL 
CHARLKS  PINNKY 
JOSEPH  REYNOLDS 
THOMAS  SANDERS 
JOHN  NASH  SANDERS 
J.  E.  STOCK 
RICHARD  SMi  rH 
ADMIRAL  WOLLEY 
R.  B.  WARD 

JAS.  JOS.  WHITCHLIU  H. 


Rule  1 1 1.  5,  the  ordinary  Members  of  this  Comnriitlee  rontinuc  tri  ofTn  n 
for  two  yean. 

FIRST  PAGE  OF  THE  FIRbT  REPORT   BRISTOL  INSTITUTION. 
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exhibitions  of  pictures,  statues,  casts,  and  other  objects 
of  the  fine  arts  and  antiquities,  also  of  machines  and 
models  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  preservation  of  such  as 
may  be  presented  to  or  deposited  with  the  Institution/' 
We  in  Bristol  may  now  feel  proud  of  our  buildings, 
proud  of  our  exhibits,  proud  of  our  artistic  productions, 
proud  of  the  permanence  which  a  municipal  character 
secures  to  it  all ;  but  it  takes  a  little  of  the  pride  out  of 
us  to  find  that  we  are  followers  and  not  pioneers,  that  we 
are  only  reaping  what  other  farseeing  men  have  sown. 
There  is,  however,  no  small  consolation  in  finding  that  the 
men  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  were  the  very  pick  of  the 
intellect  and  culture  of  the  old  city.  This  scarcely  applies 
to  the  merely  official  adornment  of  the  Institution,  but  to 
those  who  formed  the  plans  and  did  the  work — men  of  the 
stamp  of  John  Cowles  Prichard,  John  Nash  Sanders,  John 
Scandret  Harford,  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  Richard  Smith, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  (afterwards  Dean  of  Llandaff), 
Daniel  and  John  Cave,  John  Bishop  Estlin,  Richard 
Bright,  Charles  Bowles  Fripp,  Samuel  Worsley,  and 
others  that  might  be  named.  To  emphasise  this  the  first 
page  of  the  first  report  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  giving 
the  names  of  the  first  committee  appointed,  is  reproduced. 
A  separate  committee  was  appointed  for  the  management 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  the  names 
being,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  given  in 
connection  with  the  Bristol  Institution. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that,  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Philip  John  Miles,  one  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
Institution,  there  is  a  distinct  echo  of  the  old  Bristol 
Riots  that  occurred  a  few  years  later.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  minutes  that  Mr.  Miles,  whose  office  was  in  Queen 
Square,  wrote  a  letter  stating  the  loss  during  the  riots 
of  the  original  certificates  for  his  shares  which  were 
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granted  to  him  on  July  20th,  1S25,  and  requesting  to  be 
furnished  with  new  ones,  which  was  of  course  immediately 
done. 

It  should  be  remembered  to-day  that  the  nucleus  of 
our  present  Museum  collections  was  formed  in  those 
far-off  days,  and  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  objects 
we  possess  have  come  to  us  through  the  perseverance 
of  men  who  lived  generations  ago.  Of  these  only  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  can  be  mentioned.  There  was,  of 
course,  Baily's  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  which,  after 
being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1822,  came 
to  the  Institution  as  the  result  of  a  subscription  effort 
and  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the 
old  masters,  the  combined  fund  amounting  to  £68() 
I2S.  3d.  Some  of  the  choicest  objects  of  our  large 
Egyptian  collection  were  acquired  at  that  time  as  gifts, 
some  of  them  being  things  that  could  not  now  be 
obtained  for  love  nor  money.  A  stranger  might  well 
inquire  whence  we  obtained  the  splendid  saurian  remains 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  upper  room  of 
the  Museum.  For  the  most  part  they  were  originally 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  and  the  name 
of  Conybeare,  which  was  mentioned  just  now,  distin- 
guishes several  of  the  most  complete  specimens.  This 
Museum  has  always  been  famous  for  its  geological, 
mineralogical,  and  paleontological  specimens.  This  is 
a  distinction  which  dates  from  the  early  period  of  its 
existence.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  when 
its  first  curator  was  no  other  than  John  Samuel  Miiller, 
or  Miller  as  he  was  called,  the  father  of  our  great 
Bristol  artist,  W.  J.  Miiller.  As  a  true  naturalist  he 
rendered  immense  service  to  the  young  Institution,  and 
eventually  his  extensive  collection  of  organic  remains 
was  acquired  for  the  Institution,  the  funds,  amounting 
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to  £730,  being  as  usual  raised  by  subscription.  His 
book  on  the  Crinoidea  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  science,  and  his  own  copy,  illustrated  with  his  original 
drawings  and  with  his  own  pencil  notes,  is  still  in  our 
possession.  Of  ■Miiller's  position  as  a  scientific  man 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  came  with  testimonials 
from  Professors  Buckland  of  Oxford,  Sedgwick  of 
Cambridge,  and  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  appears 
that  when  the  testimonials  arrived  he  had  already  been 
elected.  No  one  can  say  that  the  committee  were 
backward  in  recognising  his  merits,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Professor  Buckland  was  amongst  those  who  recom- 
mended him,  as  the  two  had  been  associated  in  arranging 
the  valuable  collection  of  organic  remains  belonging  to 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Of  Miiller  it  was  said  that 
''to  an  active  and  strong  understanding  he  united  patient 
accuracy  of  observation  and  research,  and  an  ingenuity 
of  discovery  founded  on  both,  the  valuable  fruits  of 
which  are  recorded  in  publications  which  will  honourably 
perpetuate  his  name  in  the  annals  of  natural  history." 
What  more  could  be  said  about  a  curator  ? 

How  famous  the  collections  subsequently  became  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  visit  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Agassiz^ 
in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  Great 
Britain.  He  pronounced  no  less  than  thirty  of  the 
specimens  submitted  to  him  to  be  of  species  hitherto 
unknown,  and  some  of  these  are  figured  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Bristol  may 
claim  to  have  made  its  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  science  !  The  more  perishable  zoological  specimens 
were  not  forgotten.  And  so  one  might  go  on.  In  every 
department — Zoology,  Geology,  Antiquities,  Ethnography, 
and  the  fine  and  useful  Arts — the  earlier  Institution  was 
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busy  enriching  its  collections,  receiving  gifts  from 
generous  donors,  arranging  with  the  captains  of  outward- 
bound  vessels  to  bring  their  contributions  from  distant 
countries,  and  withal  eking  out  its  slender  resources 
with  rigid  economy ;  and  of  all  this  we  have  the  benefit 
to-day. 

The  close  connection  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
with  the  Bristol  Institution  has  already  been  referred  to. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  worked  on  lines  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  Institution,  but  in  membership  it  largely 
consisted  of  the  same  individuals.  The  Philosophical 
Society  had  its  own  committee  of  management,  framed 
its  own  regulations,  presented  its  own  reports  and  state- 
ments of  account,  and  was  always  carefully  spoken  of  as 
being  annexed"  to  the  Bristol  Institution.  As  already 
shown,  it  existed  in  a  less  organised  condition  before  the 
Institution  was  founded,  and  its  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment as  a  means  of  carrying  on  its  original  purpose, 
became  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  under  the  new 
circumstances.  Its  immediate  object  was  stated  to  be : 
To  procure  and  circulate  information  on  all  points 
connected  with  the  mathematics  and  physical  sciences, 
natural  history,  statistics,  antiquities,  and  literary  investi- 
gation." On  these  lines  it  carried  on  its  system  of  what 
may  be  called  higher  education  by  means  of  lectures,  both 
individual  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  scientific,  literary,  and  social  subjects.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  it.  Thus  Professor  Davy — 
there  were  two  of  the  name  and  both  connected  with  the 
Society — lectured  on  Chemistry,  and  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts;  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind, 
and  again  on  Astronomy;  Mr.  Britton  on  Architecture, 
Mr.  Rippingille  on  the  Arts  of  Design,  Samuel  Wesley  on 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music,  Mr.  Estlin  on  the  Eye, 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard  on  Egyptian  Mummies  and  other 
Antiquities ;  and  it  is  related  how  Mr.  Webster  dehghted 
an  audience  of  working  men  (in  1824)  by  the  exhibition 
of  what  was  then  a  novelty — a  series  of  working  models 
of  steam  engines,  and  by  giving  two  lectures  on  their 
principles  of  construction,  the  climax  of  their  delight 
being  reached  when  he  showed  them  the  operation 
of  what  is  familiar  enough  now — the  four-way  valve. 
Besides  the  lectures,  which  were  either  professionally  or 
gratuitously  given,  the  members  had  a  system  of  frequently 
reading  papers,  and,  as  it  was  one  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Society  that  such  papers  became  its  property,  we  still 
have  quite  a  number  of  them  in  the  autographs  of  their 
authors  bound  up  in  volumes.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
read  the  full  list  of  these  papers  as  given  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  Society,  and  to  find  that  they  were  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  number,  and  that 
besides  the  names  already  mentioned  those  of  the  Rev. 
John  Skinner,  Vicar  of  Camerton,  Thomas  Garrard,  then 
Chamberlain  of  the  city.  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  one  of  its 
historians,  Mr.  Wm.  Herapath,  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gutch,  Joseph  Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds^ 
and  Mr.  Charles  Bowles  Fripp  were  all  amongst  those 
who  thus  added  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

It  will  interest  a  great  many  to  know  further  that 
amongst  the  lecturers  was  no  other  than  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  one  of  the  earlv  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  called  the 
Apostle  of  Polynesia,  and  in  his  death  the  Martyr  of 
Eromanga.  The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  of  course  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  his  visit  that  he  gave  the  whole  proceeds  of  his 
lectures  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution.  His  visit  to 
Bristol  took  place  during  the  four  years'  interval  between 
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his  two  visits  to  the  South  Seas.  Many  can  remember 
how  the  rehgious  world  was  moved  by  the  story  of  his 
evangehstic  mission,  and  by  the  news  of  his  tragic  death 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  benefit. 

Another  feature  of  the  Philosophical  Society  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  it  invited  many  distinguished 
men  from  outside  to  become  honorary  members.  We 
have  in  our  possession  an  extremely  interesting  volume  of 
autograph  letters,  in  which  those  who  were  thus  made 
honorary  members  acknowledge  the  honour  done  them. 
It  cannot  be  out  of  place  even  at  this  distance  of  time  to 
quote  from  these  letters.  They  are  the  letters  of  famous 
men.  They  are  more  than  formal  acknowledgements, 
and  show  the  interest  felt  in  the  Society.  Thus  E.  H. 
Baily,  the  sculptor,  flatteringly  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  society 
comprising  amongst  its  members  the  talents,  consequence 
and  worth  of  my  native  city."  With  characteristic 
modesty  Michael  Faraday  wrote:  ''I  will  strive  not  to 
prove  unworthy  of  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon 
me,  and  hope  the  society  will  never  have  cause  to  regret 
the  mark  of  approbation  they  have  now  bestowed." 
Professor  A.  Sedgwick  wrote  from  Cambridge:  ''I  shall 
consider  myself  most  fortunate  if  I  can  render  any 
assistance  to  the  Institution."  Robert  Southey  thus 
expressed  himself:  ''Honours  of  this  kind  must  always 
be  agreeable  to  those  who  endeavour  to  deserve  them, 
and  this  is  peculiarly  so  to  me  as  coming  from  my  native 
city."  Professor  Buckland  wrote  from  Oxford:  ''I  feel 
myself  highly  honoured  by  the  flattering  distinction  they 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me."  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  at  greater  length,  says :  ''  I  had  before  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  them  through  the  kind  oflices  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  for  a  most  flattering  compli- 
ment to  me ;  and  I  need  not  say  how^  pleasing  it  is  to  me 
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to  receive  new  evidence  of  their  favourable  opinion,  and 
to  be  thus  distinguished  by  those  who  add  refinement  to 
the  honours  of  my  native  city."    As  a  born  Londoner, 
the  writer  hardly  knows  how  to  repeat  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  B.  A.  Heyward,  who  says  :  "  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  second-rate  towns  in  this  kingdom  are 
the  nurseries  of  great  talents,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  the  attainments  of  those  born  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  fine  arts  are  similarlj^  circum- 
stanced  as   the   useful   and   commercial."     The  poor 
disparaged  writer  can  only  hope  that  having  lived  so  long 
in  Bristol,  and  having  had  a  little  to  do  with  its  affairs, 
he  will  not  now  be  considered  outside  the  pale.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  returned  his  thanks.    So  also  did  James 
Watt,  writing    from    Aston    Hall,   near  Birmingham. 
Captain   John    Franklin,  remembering  the  part  which 
Bristol  had  taken  in  maritime  discovery,  wrote  :  ^'  I  could 
not  have  received  a  more  gratifying  testimony  of  approval 
respecting  my  conduct  on  my  late  expedition  than  was 
conveyed  in  your  letter  of  27th  March  (1824).    The  city 
of  Bristol  must  ever  be  extremely  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  my  own."    Captain  Parry 
also  wrote  on  the  29th  December,  1823,  the 
2nd    February,    1825,   ^   paper    was    read  containing 
"  Observations  on  specimens  from  the  Polar  Expedition 
under  Captain  Parry,  presented  to  the  Bristol  Institution 
by  W.  W.  Rowland,  Esq."    Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  made  some  valuable  presents  to  the  Institution,  was 
somewhat  lofty  in  his  recognition,  and  simply  says:  '^I 
beg  you  to  make  my  proper  acknow^ledgements  for  this 
mark  of  their  attention."     There  is  a  temptation  to 
linger  too  long  over  these  autograph  letters,  but  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  they  form  a  very  pleasing  episode 
in  the  history  that  is  being  traced. 
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The  volume  referred  to  as  containing  the  autograph 
letters  from  which  quotations  have  been  made  is  not 
the  only  treasure  of  the  kind  that  w^e  possess.  There 
are  two  other  volumes,  of  folio  size,  relating  respectively 
to  the  Bristol  Institution  and  the  Philosophical  Society, 
in  which  the  autograph  of  every  member  joining  either 
of  the  societies  is  recorded.  The  volume  that  refers  to 
the  Bristol  Institution  contains  the  signatures  of  the 
members,  from  that  of  the  original  chairman  of  the 
committee,  James  George  (Mayor),  written  on  April  21st, 
1823,  down  to  that  of  O.  G.  Lowe,  numbered  639  and 
dated  1868.  Similarly,  the  volume  relating  to  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  starts  with  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beeke,  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  is  carried  on 
to  No.  615,  to  which  no  name  or  date  is  attached^ 
indicating  that  at  that  time  things  had  got  into  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  From  a  museum  point  of  view 
autographs  are  something  like  coins,  they  are  very 
popular,  and  people  like  to  look  at  them.  A  man's 
autograph  is  part  of  himself,  it  may  be  all  that  is  left 
of  his  personality;  and  when  it  is  the  autograph  of  one 
who  not  only  made  his  own  reputation,  but  helped  to 
make  that  of  modern  Bristol,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
successors  like  to  look  at  a  fragment  of  himself. 

Returning  now  to  the  Bristol  Institution,  the  fact 
should  be  recalled  that  the  British  Association  paid  its 
first  visit  to  Bristol  in  the  year  1836,  and  that  the 
Bristol  Institution  was  the  scientific  head-quarters  of 
the  gathering.  Bristol  was  therefore  sixth  in  order  of 
the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  receive  that  learned 
body,  the  other  places  being  York,  Oxford,  Cambridge 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  In  fact  Bristol  was  still  earlier 
in  the  field,  because  it  was  when  the  Association  met 
at  Cambridge  that  the  first  invitation  to  visit  the  western 
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city  was  given.  The  invitation  was  repeated  when  they 
met  at  Edinburgh,  and  an  influential  deputation  went 
to  back  it  up.  On  that  occasion  DubHn  and  Liverpool^ 
as  well  as  Bristol,  were  proposed.  Bristol  was  again 
unsuccessful,  the  claims  of  Dublin  being  too  strong  for 
them.  However,  at  Dublin  they  were  successful  in 
getting  the  invitation  accepted  for  the  next  occasion, 
and  Liverpool  had  its  turn  the  following  year.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  at  the  time  referred  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  president  both  of  the  British  Association 
and  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  invitation 
being  accepted.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  would 
appear  that  the  meetings  were  very  successful  as  regards 
the  local  effort  in  connection  with  them.  This  resulted 
in  the  payment  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Institution 
of  the  balance  of  the  local  fund  that  had  been  collected, 
amounting  to  over  :^300.  There  appear  to  have  been  about 
350  members  of  the  Institution  at  this  time,  and  the  lists 
seem  to  have  included  every  name  of  prominence  in  the 
city,  many  of  which  names  still  survive  in  our  midst. 

To  please  the  lover  of  books  a  few  words  must  be 
said  about  the  books  which  were  accumulated  at  the 
Bristol  Institution.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
many  in  number,  but  they  anticipated  what  has  been  of 
late  insisted  upon,  namely  that  every  good  museum 
should  have  its  library  of  standard  scientific  books  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  its  collections.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  early  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  the  managers 
went  so  far  as  to  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Library  Society  located  in  King  Street 
might  be  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  Museum. 
The  space,  however,  at  command  was  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  idea  was  given  up.    It  may  be  regarded 
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as  foreshadowing  what  afterwards  happened,  but  such 
a  change  was  not  to  be  at  the  time.  The  increase  of 
their  own  Hbrary  therefore  went  on,  many  books  being 
contributed  by  their  authors.  For  instance,  the  Rev. 
Professor  Buckland  presented  a  copy  of  his  Reliquice 
Diliiviaiicc,  which  appeared  at  that  time.  A  copy  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer's  Mcuioirs  of  Bristol  was  also 
given  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  with  her  autograph  ex- 
pression of  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 
Many  publications  of  the  literary  and  scientific  societies 
were  placed  upon  the  shelves,  and  some  of  these  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Science  has  made 
great  advances  since  some  of  these  books  first  saw  the 
light,  and  in  man}'  cases  the  conclusions  arrived  at  may 
now  seem  crude,  while  the  classifications  upon  which 
so  much  labour  was  spent  have  been  completely  altered ; 
but  these  men  and  these  books  furnished  the  steps  by 
which  later  scientific  men  have  reached  a  higher  level 
of  attainment,  and  our  indebtedness  to  them  will  always 
remain. 

Passing  from  the  books,  the  splendid  Art  Gallery 
which  has  recently  been  brought  into  being  leads  one  to 
speak  in  the  same  strain  respecting  the  encouragement 
that  was  given  at  the  Bristol  Institution  to  the  practice 
and  appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Already  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art  that  have 
come  down  from  them  to  us.  Numerous  casts  of  antique 
and  classic  gems  \vere  also  exhibited.  But  it  was  in  the 
repeated  exhibition  of  pamtings'  that  they  seemed  to  come 
nearest  to  the  efforts  that  we,  as  their  successors,  are 
making  to-day.  These  exhibitions  were  varied  in 
character.  Now  we  find  them  feverishly  preparing  for 
an  exhibition  of  old  masters  that  were  coming  from 
London,  the  opening  day  of  which  was  fixed  and  must  be 
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adhered  to ;  now  it  is  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Bristol  artists ;  and  not  unfrequently  some  private  indi- 
vidual would  hire  the  accommodation  for  his  own  special 
purposes.  The  connection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
himself  a  Bristolian,  as  he  acknowledges  in  the  letter 
quoted  just  now,  is  mentioned  as  a  great  advantage  in 
organising  these  exhibitions,  of  which  it  was  said  that 
"  they  not  only  contributed  to  the  general  gratification 
and  refinement  of  taste,  but  gave  an  additional  impulse 
and  an  elevated  direction  to  native  talent  and  genius." 
There  was  one  disadvantage  about  it  all  which  is  not 
experienced  to-day — the  holding  of  these  picture  exhibi- 
tions led  to  the  displacement  of  the  museum  cases,  and 
practically  to  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Museum  itself. 
What  was  called  the  ''great  room  "  had  to  be  given  up 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  year  1846  this  state  of  things 
lasted  for  four  months,  and  created  great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  valued  the  Museum  more  than 
the  exhibition  of  paintings.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  newly-formed  Bristol  Academy  of 
Arts.  Notwithstanding  that  these  exhibitions  must  have 
been  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  inasmuch  as  the 
names  of  Lawrence,  Landseer,  Cooper,  Unwins,  Martin, 
Rippingille,  Danby  and  others  were  connected  with 
them,  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  painter's  art,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion. An  earnest  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  draw  the 
two  institutions  representing  the  scientific  and  artistic 
departments  still  closer  by  an  amalgamation  of  them  in 
the  same  building,  or  by  an  extension  thereof ;  but  the 
proposal,  although  persevered  in  for  a  long  time,  fell 
through,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
room  for  extension,  and  also  because  of  the  further 
difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
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This  really  ushers  in  the  last  phase  of  the  history 
of  the  Bristol  Institution,  its  decadence  and  ultimate 
absorption  as  a  separate  agency.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1836,  the  deficiency  of  its  funds  began  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  minutes  of  its  committee  meetings,  and  from  that 
time  onwards  this  was  an  ever-recurring  theme  in  its 
proceedings.  Although  some  reflections  were  indulged  in, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Corporation  of  the  day  was 
indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  Institution,  because  in  1835 
the  Common  Council,  as  it  was  then  called,  resolved  to 
donate  the  sum  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and  also  to  sub- 
scribe annually  twelve  guineas  in  aid  of  its  funds.  When, 
further,  we  remember  the  subsequent  tendency  to  make 
all  such  institutions  rate-supported,  it  seems  curious  to 
find  that  at  the  time  mentioned,  1835,  ^he  managers  were 
urging  that  an  Institution  so  entirely  existing  for  the 
public  good  should  have  some  share  in  public  resources, 
or  at  least  should  enjoy  an  immunity  from  public  burdens. 
After  this  agitation,  and  as  a  great  concession,  the  window 
tax  was  remitted,  except  with  regard  to  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  caretaker.  Later  on  a  singular  effort 
was  made  to  counteract  the  downward  tendency,  and 
make  the  Institution  more  popular.  It  was  gravely 
proposed  that  Her  Majesty  should  be  approached,  asking 
her  to  be  pleased  to  confer  upon  the  Institution  the  title 
of  the  Royal  Philosophical  and  Literary  Institution," 
and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  referred  to  the 
President,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  only  result 
was  recorded  three  months  after  to  the  effect  that  ^'a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  relation 
to  this  resolution,"  but  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  reply  is  judiciously  withheld.  Another 
incident  that  seems  peculiar,  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with  institutions  that  are  entirely  free  to  the 
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public  is,  that  just  about  the  same  time  (1855) — that  was 
in  the  early  days  of  railway  travelling — a  letter  w^as  read 
from  Mr.  J.  Theobald,  secretary  of  the  Widcombe 
Temperance  Association,  requesting  the  committee  to 
allow  free  admission  to  the  Museum  to  excursionists 
from  Bath  by  an  excursion  train  for  the  benefit  of  the 
above  society.  What  was  the  answer?  It  was  ''that 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  attending  the  present 
free  admission  of  the  public  on  certain  days  are  so 
great,  that  the  Committee  are  reluctantly  indisposed 
to  extend  the  privilege."  This  must  be  regarded  as 
enforced  economy,  rather  than  the  manifestation  of  a 
churlish  indifference,  as  the  managers  were  at  the 
time  actually  doing  without  a  curator.  From  this  one 
turns  with  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  one  who  had 
been  amongst  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Institution,  and 
had  been  faithful  to  it  all  through,  but  who  chose  to  act 
under  the  assumed  name  of  ''An  Aged  Citizen" — Mr.  J.  N. 
Sanders — gave  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  formation 
of  a  sustentation  fund,  and  to  this  was  added  by  sub- 
scription another  thousand,  and  the  whole  amount  was 
invested  as  a  sort  of  stand-by.  But  even  this  did  not  stay 
the  catastrophy.  Nor  did  the  issue  of  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  more  generous  support,  under  the  honoured  name  of 
John  Addington  Symonds,  who  thus  enlarges  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution  as  compared  with  its 
financial  position :  "  It  would  seem  scarcely  probable  to 
one  who  enters  the  elegant  portico  of  this  building, 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  frieze  from  the  chisel  of  Baily, 
who  pauses  in  the  hall  of  entrance  to  admire  the  noble 
models  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  after  ascending  the 
staircase  becomes  acquainted  with  the  treasures  which 
illustrate  all  the  great  departments  of  natural  history, 
and  some  of  them  more  strikingly  and  completely  than 
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any  museum  not  metropolitan,  and  on  descending,  walks 
through  the  well-stored  reading-rooms,  and  then  into  this 
theatre,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  important 
expositions  of  science  and  literature  ;  to  such  a  person  it 
would  scarcely  seem  probable  that  an  Institution  whose 
habitation  and  possessions  are  such  as  I  have  thus  lightly 
touched  upon  should  have  to  bring  its  claims  to  support 
before  the  enlightened  public  of  this  great  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood."    But  so  it  was.     It  had  been  reported  in 
1859  ^'"^^t        number  of  members  had  been  reduced  by 
more  than  one-half,  while  the  population  of  Bristol  had 
nearly  doubled   since   the   commencement.     This  was 
officially  accounted  for — firstly  by  the  altered  habits  of 
the  time,  and  secondly  by  the   establishment  of  new 
societies  of  a  kindred  nature.    At  last  came  the  end,  the 
earliest  indication  of  which  is  contained  in  a  minute  under 
date  October  ist,  1863,  to  the  following  effect  :     That  the 
next  committee  meeting  be  made  special  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Bristol  Library  Society  in  a  scheme  to  unite 
this  Institution  and  the  Library  under  one  management, 
and  in  a  new  building  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose." 
In  June,  1864,  the  joint  sub-committee  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  dealing  with 
the  matter;  but  in  the  following  year  the  Library  Society, 
whose  books,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  housed  in 
the  Bishop's  College  building  since  1855,  themselves  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  approached  the  Institution,  as 
they  said,  *Svith  a  view  to  solicit  donations  and  mature 
provisional   arrangements."     It  was   not,  however,  till 
October  20th,  1870,  that  the  final  step  was  taken.  It 
was  then  resolved  "that,  in  accordance  with  the  report 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the   Institution  and  Library 
adopted  by  the  two  societies  at  the  general  meetings 
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held  in  1867,  this  committee  now  request  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  Institution  to  proceed  to  a  sale  of 
the  Park  Street  building,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
Institution."  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  a  former 
benefactor,  whose  generous  deeds  have  been  already 
referred  to — Mr.  J.  N.  Sanders — died.  He  had,  however, 
bequeathed  his  promised  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Institution,  provision  being  made  for  the  transference 
of  the  amount  to  the  united  body  should  they  become 
amalgamated. 

In  closing  the  second  phase  of  this  remarkable  story, 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  substantial  sum 
was  now  duly  invested  for  future  contingencies,  and  that 
if  the  Bristol  Institution  ceases  to  be,  it  is  only  that  it 
may  take  on  a  new  shape  with  new  hopes  and  new 
surroundings. 

III.— THE   BRISTOL   MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  course  of  this  historical  sketch  it  has  been 
stated  that,  when  in  1855  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Bristol  Library  Society  were  removed  from  the  King 
Street  building,  they  were  transferred  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Bishop's  College.  This  adjoined  the 
Blind  Asylum  at  the  top  of  Park  Street,  and  the 
Bishop  referred  to  in  its  official  name  was  Dr.  Monk, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1839,  was  acquired  by  the  Bishop  in 

1841.  It  was  intended  as  a  school  or  college  for  the 
training  of  pupils  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  Bishop 
Monk  having  died,  it  passed  into  other  hands.  For 
fifteen  years  of  the  above  period  the  Library  Society 
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had  continued  its  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the 
premises,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  Bristol 
Institution  had  been  carrying  on  its  good  work  in  the 
face  of  increasing  difficulties.  The  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  thought  that  by  the  two  institutions 
joining  their  forces,  and  erecting  a  new  building  for 
their  joint  convenience,  a  fresh  career  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  would  open  up  to  both.  Having  once 
determined  on  this  line  of  action,  the  promoters  had 
not  to  go  far  in  choosing  a  site.  This  was  found 
immediately  adjoining  the  Bishop's  College,  in  what 
was  then  called  Miller's  nursery  gardens;  and  the  sale 
of  the  old  Institution  building  at  the  bottom  of  Park 
Street,  with  the  contributions  of  those  who  looked 
favourably  on  the  scheme,  enabled  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  the  new  Art  Gallery  stands  on  the  very 
spot  that  was  once  occupied  by  the  Bishop's  College. 
Intermediately,  that  is  between  its  use  by  the  Library 
Society  and  its  providing  a  site  for  the  Art  Gallery, 
the  College  building  was  occupied  by  the  Rifle 
Volunteers,  having  been  purchased  from  Dr.  Monk's  repre- 
sentatives by  the  Bristol  Rifle  Head-quarters  Company"; 
and  as  things  have  turned  out,  it  may  be  said  that  Science 
and  Art  have  wrested  the  site  from  the  hand  of  Mars, 
and  once  more  devoted  it  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

The  new  institution  was  officially  called  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Library  Association,"  and  it  is  evident  that  no 
time  was  lost  in  preliminaries,  for  it  was  in  October,  1870, 
that  the  operative  resolution  was  passed  that  cleared  the 
way;  and  on  May  17th,  1871,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Management  was  held.  In  fact,  continuity 
with  the  Bristol  Institution  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
broken,  inasmuch  as  the  old  Committee  continued  to  meet 
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until  April,  1871,  up  to  which  date  their  proceedings 
were  recorded  and  their  accounts  paid.  The  old 
simply  became  merged  in  the  new. 

Just  as,  for  the  information  of  the  present  generation, 
it  was  thought  well  to  record  the  names  of  those  who 
undertook  official  duties  when  the  Bristol  Institution 
was  founded  in  1820,  so  now  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
the  names  of  those  who  identified  themselves  with  this 
later  effort  in  the  same  direction.  The  following  were 
elected  as  the  first  officers  of  the  new  Association  : — 

President  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  William  Miles,  Bart. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bristol. 
Matthew  D.  Hill,  Q.C.        Rev.  Canon  Knight,  M.A. 
William  Sanders,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Treasurer  : 
John  William  Miles. 

Honorary  Secretaries  : 
Lewis  Fry  and  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Gregory,  M.A. 

Honorary  Secretaries  of  Finance  : 
Joseph   Fry  and  Thomas  Pease. 

To  the  above  were  added  as  members  of  the  Council 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  : — 

John  Beddoe,  M.D.  Rev.  John  Percival,  M.A. 

H.  E.  Fripp,  M.D.  Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock,  M.A. 

Francis  Fry.  William  Sanders. 

Richard  Fry.  Walter  William  Stoddart. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch,  LL.D.  S.  H.  Swayne. 

Frederick  Granger.  John  Addington  Symonds. 

Rev.  James  Heyworth,  M.A.  William  Terrell. 

Rev.  William  James.  Herbert  Thomas. 

William  Poole  King.  Samuel  Simon  Wayte. 

Rev.  Arthur  R.  Ludlow,  M.A.  William  Henry  Wills. 

William  F.  Mogg.  Samuel  Worsley. 
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The  majority  of  these  have  passed  away  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  us,  but  several  remain  and  are 
honoured  in  our  midst.  The  Earl  of  Ducie  is  still  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Rev.  John  Percival  is  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  Mr.  William  Henry  Wills  is  now  Lord 
Winterstoke,  Mr.  Lewis  Fry  is  a  member  of  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  Dr.  Beddoe  enjoys  his 
well-earned  rest,  beloved  by  everybody.  These  are  not 
only  still  numbered  amongst  our  contemporaries,  they 
were  all  on  the  General  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  visit  this  year  of  the  Museums  Association. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  as  if  to  keep  up 
the  traditions  of  the  earlier  institution,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Honorary  Associates  under  Rule 
ig  of  the  new  constitution : — Dr.  H.  W.  Acland,  J. 
Beavington  Atkinson,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  H.  Andrewes 
Palmer,  Professor  John  Phillips,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  John  Ruskin. 

The  Institution  which  was  thus  inaugurated  did  not 
differ  materially  in  its  constitution  from  that  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  was  still  a  proprietary  establishment,  the 
shareholders  of  the  one  becoming  the  shareholders  of  the 
other,  depending  for  its  maintenance  upon  funds  privately 
raised  and  for  its  success  upon  its  ability  to  meet  the 
wishes  respectively  of  the  shareholders  and  life  members 
who  had  certain  privileges,  the  members  subscribing  to 
different  departments  and  the  entrance-paying  public. 
In  connection  with  all  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  their  aims  the 
shareholders  undertook  to  receive  no  pecuniary  advantage 
themselves.  In  three  things,  however,  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old.  In 
the  first  place  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  prophetic 
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insight,  contained  provisions  for  the  transference  of  the 
entire  Institution  to  the  Corporation,  should  such  a  step 
at  any  time  seem  desirable  and  should  the  shareholders 
decide  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  next  place  an  entirely 
new  element  was  introduced  by  the  association  of  the 
books  of  the  Library  Society  with  the  scientific  collections 
in  the  Museum.  On  various  occasions,  whilst  the  Bristol 
Institution  stood  alone,  the  question  of  adding  a  circulat- 
ing library  to  its  other  attractions  was  mooted,  but  the 
suggestions  came  to  nothing,  because  of  the  old  difficulties 
of  want  of  space  and  want  of  means.  By  the  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Library  Society,  however,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over,  and  in  the  new  building  the  two  branches 
were  carried  on  literally  side  by  side.  In  the  third  place 
a  general  newsroom  was  added,  which  also  was  a  new 
departure.  Under  the  new  scheme  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
who  had  acted  as  librarian  to  the  Library  Society,  and 
who  became  one  of  our  most  efficient  local  historians 
was  the  first  librarian  of  the  Library  when  amalgamated 
with  the  Museum. 

The  building  which  was  thus  brought  into  existence 
is  erected  in  the  Venetian  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  was  said  to  be  modelled  after  the  Doge's  Palace  at 
Venice.  It  was  intended  to  have  a  much  more  orna- 
mental appearance,  but  the  original  design  was  departed 
from  in  many  matters  of  detail.  The  building  stands 
in  a  commanding  position  and  is  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  and  open  corridor.  From  first  to  last  it 
appears  to  have  cost  over  ^20,000,  and  the  designs  were 
the  joint  production  of  the  Bristol  architects,  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Wood  and  Mr.  Ponton. 

The  newly  -  organised  Institution  consisted  of  the 
three  departments  already  mentioned — the  Museum,  the 
Library,  and  the  Newsroom — and  its  advantages  were 
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distributed,  according  to  a  somewhat  complicated  scale, 
amongst  shareholders,  life  -  members,  and  subscribing 
members.  With  regard  to  the  Museum,  there  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  splendid  foundation  to  go  upon  in  the 
unique  collections  that  w^ere  brought  from  the  bottom 
of  Park  Street;  and  as  there  were  upon  the  managing 
body  men  of  great  scientific  attainment  and  business 
aptitude,  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  for  complete 
success.  With  regard  to  the  Library,  as  there  had  been 
no  break  in  its  maintenance,  it  must  have  been  a  good 
representation  of  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  to  this 
day  it  embraces  the  original  editions  of  many  books  of 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  that 
are  now  rare  and  costly.  These  were  supplemented  by 
many  others  of  a  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  character. 
As  a  whole  it  was  worked  as  a  lending  library,  its 
advantages  being  limited  to  the  proprietors  and  sub- 
scribers, only  a  few  of  the  more  important  works  being 
reserved  as  non-circulating. 

All  the  requisite  preparations  being  made,  the 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  1st,  1872.  The  restrictions  of  a  private  institution 
still  clung  to  it.  Tickets  had  to  be  obtained,  and  a 
bell  had  to  be  rung,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Museum.  Every  day  was  a  paj^-day,  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  2d.,  and  on  every  other  of  the  working  days 
of  the  week  6d.  This  is  mentioned  to  bring  home  to 
the  Bristol  citizens  what  a  great  privilege  they  possess 
in  having  an  ^'  open  door to  the  present  beautiful  and 
well-equipped  buildings. 

At  that  time  the  Museum  consisted  only  of  two 
extensive  rooms — one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one 
above.  The  general  arrangement  was  much  the  same 
then  as  now.    It  must  be  granted  that  at  the  time  no 
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provision  had  been  made  for  the  care  and  exhibition 
of  antiquities.  This  necessitated  specimens  of  that 
nature  being  relegated,  to  the  attic  floor,  where  they 
were  lost  to  sight.  That,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  subsequently,  when 
more  room  was  provided,  antiquities,  chiefly  foreign^ 
rapidly  increased  in  number.  Archaeology,  which  as  a 
science  was  then  only  in  its  earlier  stage,  cannot^ 
however,  be  considered  as  the  strong  point  of  the 
Museum  at  the  time.  Geology  was  its  leading  feature, 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  fields  for 
geological  research,  this  department  gained  a  national 
celebrity.  To  support  this  statement  it  need  only  be 
said  that  at  this  time  the  late  Professor  Huxley  was 
one  of  the  borrowers  of  specimens,  and  that  he  retained 
them  for  several  years  while  he  carried  on  his  important 
investigations.  The  name  of  Professor  Owen  also 
frequently  occurs. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  managers 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  land  being  required  for 
the  extension  of  the  Museum  and  for  other  purposes,  for 
before  the  main  building  was  opened  to  the  public  this 
question  of  extension  was  under  discussion.  The  provision 
of  a  Lecture  Theatre  was  considered  necessary  to  a  good 
Museum,  and  it  was  also  thought,  what  is  more  doubtful, 
that  this  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  It  was 
on  December  7th,  1871,  that  the  plans  were  actually 
approved,  but  it  was  not  till  August,  1874,  that  the 
extension  buildings  were  commenced,  and  not  till  1876 
that  they  were  completed.  No  doubt  the  difliculty  of 
raising  the  ^4,000  that  were  required  had  something  to 
do  with  the  delay.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  contract  for  the  extension 
buildings  was  taken  by  the  firm  the  head  of  which  was 
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the  father  of  the  contractors  who  recently  erected  the 
Art  Gallery.  The  brothers,  Messrs.  Cowlin,  may  not 
have  had  much  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  more 
humble  effort  in  the  seventies,  but  they  have  had  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  new  building  that  is  the  home 
of  Art  and  Antiquity. 

The  earlier  work  that  was  carried  out  was  not, 
however,  insignificant.  It  comprised  an  extension  of 
the  lower  Museum  Room  to  accommodate  anticjuitics 
and  anthropological  specimens,  also  the  Lepture  Theatre 
and  Laboratory,  with  entrance  hall,  gallery,  cloakrooms, 
committee-room,  heating  chamber,  storage  cellars,  whicli 
were  afterwards  dignified  in  the  minutes  by  the  name 
of  '*the  crypt,"  and  an  open-air  yard,  just  as  we  are 
familiar  with  these  features  now,  and  naturally,  when 
completed,  the  Council  were  proud  of  what  they  had 
accomplished. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the  new- 
Museum  the  authorities  were  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship with  various  scientific  and  educational  societies  that 
w^ere  then  for  the  most  part  in  course  of  establishment. 
The  Museum  served  as  a  sort  of  rendezvous  or  centre  for 
these  kindred  agencies,  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  five 
are  spoken  of  as  using  the  inner  library  for  their  gatherings. 
The  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876  are  in  this  way  particularly 
distinguished.  In  1874  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation visited  Bristol  :  thev  were  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  the  Museum  and  Library  during  their  stay,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  exhibiting  special  objects  in  an  interesting 
manner.  In  1S75  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists 
Society  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
Museum  ;  so  also  did  the  Bristol  Microscopical  Society, 
the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Debating  Society,  the  Bristol 
Pharmaceutical    Society,  and   the   Clifton  Antiquarian 
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Club.  When  the  British  Association  came  to  Bristol 
for  the  second  time  in  September  of  the  same  year  (1875), 
with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  as  president,  the  Naturahsts  " 
with  the  Scientists  "  freely  shared  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Institution  and  in  the  pleasures  of  a  grand  soiree  that 
was  held  in  honour  of  the  Association.  At  that  time  the 
new  Lecture  Theatre  was  not  actually  completed,  but  it 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used  for  the  Geological 
section  of  the  British  Association.  During  the  same  year 
another  society  that  was  only  then  being  formed,  but 
which  has  ever  since  been  doing  excellent  work,  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Association, 
made  application  for  the  use  of  a  room  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings,  and  were  not  denied.  This  Association 
was  actually  inaugurated  at  the  first  public  use  of  the 
Lecture  Theatre.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the 
newly-formed  Musical  Festival  Society  held  its  rehearsals 
in  preparation  for  the  first  Festival  in  the  Lecture  Theatre, 
and  has  continued  to  use  the  room  on  every  subsequent 
occasion.  And  last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  in  1876, 
the  new  Lecture  Theatre  having  been  completed,  the 
authorities  of  University  College,  then  in  its  early  and 
incomplete  days,  sought  the  assistance  of  its  neighbour. 
The  use  of  the  Lecture  Theatre  was  just  what  was 
required  at  the  time,  and  although  the  College  has  grown 
enormously  since  then,  both  in  its  buildings  and  its 
educational  schemes,  the  old  relationship  still  obtains, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  College  has  the  use  of  the 
Lecture  Theatre  on  certain  occasions.  Some  day  when 
the  University  College  has  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
chartered  University  for  Bristol  and  the  West  these  things 
may  be  remembered  with  interest. 

With  so  many  different  bodies  availing  themselves  of 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Museum  premises,  it 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  friction  arose  as  to  the 
convenience  afforded.  The  Council,  however,  seem  to 
have  smoothed  this  over,  remarking  paternally  that 
*^they  are  fully  prepared  to  recognise  in  the  Museum 
and  Library  a  home  for  the  various  Societies  having  the 
cultivation  and  extension  of  science  and  literature  for 
their  object." 

The  use  of  the  Lecture  Theatre  was  not,  however,  b}^ 
any  means  confined  to  outside  bodies,  and  in  reference  to 
their  own  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  Council  significantly 
say  at  this  time : — The  Museum  has  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  its  career,  or  rather  has  returned  to  the  original 
purpose  for  which  it  was  in  a  great  measure  instituted,, 
namely  that  of  being  used  for  instruction  in  public 
lectures."  The  lectures  were  not,  it  appears,  limited  to 
subjects  specially  connected  with  the  Museum.  This  will 
be  apparent  from  the  names  of  some  of  the  lecturers 
belonging  to  the  year  1877.  They  are  R.  A.  Proctor,, 
Commander  Cameron,  Dr.  Wright,  Dr.  Carpenter,  E.  B. 
Taylor,  Percy  Davis,  Professor  Barrett  (Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.)^ 
and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 

At  a  later  period  the  following  names  are  found  in  the 
lists  of  lecturers  : — Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  Professor  Henry  Morley,  Professor 
Rolleston,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  (Lord  Avebury), 
Walter  Macfarren,  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Professor  Tyndall, 
Professor  R.  S.  Ball,  Professor  St.  George  Mivart, 
Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fry, 
Wm.  Lant  Carpenter,  Professor  Ayrton,  Robert  H.  Scott, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Pocock,  Rev.  W.  H.  Dalhnger,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone.  It  is  no  vain  thing  to 
enumerate  such  names  as  these  in  connection  with  the 
scientific  aspirations  of  the  past  generation,  and  we  may 
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well  feel  gratified  that  such  mighty  men  helped  to  carry- 
on  the  work  of  our  own  Museum. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  these  lecturers  and 
their  lectures,  all  those  interested  in  the  question  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  distinct  effort 
made  in  another  direction  to  carry  out  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Museum 
itself.  The  collections  here  had  by  force  of  circumstances 
assumed  a  general  character,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
realised  that  a  local  function  had  also  to  be  fulfilled. 
Consequently,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1874,  the  first  step 
was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Grenfell,  then  one 
of  the  assistant  masters  at  Clifton  College,  towards  the 
formation  of  a  special  fund  for  the  acquisition  and 
utilising  of  local  specimens  in  Natural  History  or 
Antiquities  found  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood. 
This  was  an  intelligent  realisation  of  what  is  generally 
insisted  on  to-day  as  the  proper  aim  of  a  Museum,  and 
no  doubt  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  collections  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  prepared  the  way  for  more  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Museum  in  both  the  old 
and  the  new  buildings  became  noted  for  a  succession: 
of  curators  most  of  whom  afterwards  became  more  or 
less  famous,  and  occupied  various  important  positions.. 
Thus  Mr.  John  Samuel  Miiller,  who  has  already  been 
referred  to  (see  page  18),  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Stutchbury,  who  completed  nearly  twenty  years  of  good 
service,  and  who  retired  in  order  to  take  up  an  appoint- 
ment in  Australia,  to  which  he  had  been  recommended 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  He  was  succeeded  in 
January,  1851,  by  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  whose  stay 
was  much  shorter,  and  who  at  the  end  of  six  years 
found  a  congenial  sphere  of  usefulness  at  the  Museum 
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of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution  was 
cared  for  by  Mr.  William  Sanders,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  and  a  Vice  -  President,  as  its  Honorary 
Curator,  and  under  that  arrangement  Dr.  Leipner  gave 
his  partial  services,  and  still  later  on  Mr.  Ponton 
was  engaged  as  Assistant  Curator.  In  the  year  1871 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Tawney  was  elected  Curator,  and 
remained  till  he  was  chosen  as  Assistant  Curator 
at  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge.  In  1879 
Professor  W.  J.  Sollas  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  A 
portion  of  his  time  was  given  to  University  College, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned  his  position 
at  the  Museum  in  order  that  he  might  transfer  his 
entire  services  to  the  College.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  James  Dallas,  the  son  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  whose  stay  was 
still  shorter  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  1882  he 
retired,  removing  to  Exeter,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  the  last  of  the  past  curators, 
who  was  known  to  many  of  us  as  an  excellent  geologist 
and  a  faithful,  self-denying  officer,  and  who  remained 
till  his  death  in  1898.  It  has  been  thought  well  to 
put  these  names  of  past  curators  together  rather  than 
speak  of  them  separately,  because  in  this  way  the 
eminence  in  the  scientific  world  to  which  most  of  them 
attained  becomes  the  more  apparent.  They  form  a 
group  of  men  whose  succession  was  remarkable,  and 
whose  connection  with  the  Institution  under  its  different 
phases  forms  an  essential  part  of  this  historical  survey. 

It  is  possible  that  to  most  persons  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Museum  is  seen  in  the 
huge  fossil  remains  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  Platydon,  sus- 
pended from  a  massive  iron  frame.    The  acquisition  of 
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this  remarkable  specimen  was  owing  to  the  influence  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Sanders,  at  the  time  he  was 
acting  as  Honorary  Secretary.  The  many  blocks  of  Lyme 
Regis  lias  containing  the  osseous  remains  were  delivered 
at  the  Museum,  and  the  difficult  task  of  chiselling  them 
out  of  the  solid  rock  was  undertaken  by  the  then  Curator, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney,  who  gives  particulars  of  his  novel 
piece  of  sculpturing  in  the  diary  which  he  kept.  How 
best  to  exhibit  so  enormous  and  interesting  an  object 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  grave  consideration.  The 
method  adopted  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry  Fripp,  who 
furnished  the  design  and  superintended  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  of  mounting. 

The  scheme  which  the  managers  of  the  Museum  and 
Library  were  engaged  in  working  out  did  not  include  any 
special  effort  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fne  Arts,  and 
so  far  it  was  a  departure  from  what  had  distinguished 
the  Bristol  Institution.  Some  notable  examples  of  the 
sculptor's  art  were,  it  is  true,  removed  from  the  older 
Museum,  and  were  placed  in  the  large  vestibule  of  the 
new  building.  These  included  Baily's  ''Eve  at  the 
Fountain  "  and  several  marble  busts  of  the  early  friends 
of  the  Institution,  besides  plaster  busts  of  other  Bristol 
worthies  and  casts  of  classical  groups.  Of  pictures  only 
two  remained  of  all  that  had  once  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  Institution.  The  loans  had  of  course  disappeared, 
and  the  two  remained  because  they  were  presentations, 
but  they  were  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  attractions  of 
the  place. 

But  if  for  want  of  the  necessary  accommodation  there 
was  no  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  this  period, 
that  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Library  and 
the  encouragement  of  Literature.  The  books  which  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Museum  and  Library  Association 
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were  the  growth  of  many  years,  and  contained  numerous 
works  which  are  now  ahnost  priceless.     To  these  were 
added  from  time  to  time  other  books  of  the  day,  until 
the  whole  became  a  very  fine  collection,  particularly  rich 
in  works  of  history  and  topography.    At  the  time  when 
the  resources  of  the  Association  were  being  closely  looked 
into,  the  Library  is  spoken  of  as  the     main  source  of 
income  of  the  whole  Institution,"  and   its  importance 
was  measured  accordingly.     Continuing  what  had  been 
begun  by  the  Library  Society  in  its  association  with  the 
Bristol  Medical  Library  Society,  a  medical  department 
in  the  Library  was  still  maintained.    There  were  many 
medical  men  amongst  the  membership,  and  a  share  of 
their  payments  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  their  use.     Nowadays  any  such  arrangement  would 
be  altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  Medical  School 
incorporated  with  University  College  has  its  own  Library. 
At  the  period  now  reached  in  this  narrative,  the  year 
1881,  it  was  far  different,  and  after  the  medical  members, 
had  made  some  complaint,  it  was  resolved  that  a  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  (not  an  excessive  sum !) 
should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of   medical  books, 
including  periodicals  and  serials.    To  supervise  the  use 
of  this  special  grant     a  sub-committee  of  recommenda- 
tion '*  was  formed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  sub-committee  included  Dr.  Beddoe,  Dr.  Burder, 
Mr.  M.  Clark,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ruddock,  Dr.  Greig  Smith, 
Dr.  R.  Shingleton  Smith  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Thomson.  If 
the  amount  was  not  large,  that  cannot  be  said  of  the 
sub-committee  that  administered  it. 

This  reference  to  the  Library  w^ould  not  be  complete 
without  a  further  mention  of  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Taylor  in  connection  with  it.  From  the  establishment  of 
the  Museum  and  Library  right  down  to  the  year  1883  he 
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continued  to  act  as  the  librarian,  only  resigning  then  on 
his  appointment  as  City  Librarian  under  the  Corporation. 
He  gained^the  good  opinion  of  those  he  served,  and  their 
feehngs  towards  him  were  embodied  in  their  resolution 
of  regret.  More  than  that,  to  many  who  knew  him  both 
in  public  and  private  life  he  was  a  faithful  and  a  helpful 
friend. 

When  the  year  1887  was  reached  it  was  felt  that  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  was  approaching 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid.  It  is  true  there  had 
been  many  signs  of  progress  and  evidences  of  usefulness, 
and  it  seemed  hard  for  those  who  had  the  management 
to  realise  that,  after  all,  their  hopes  were  perhaps  doomed 
to  disappointment.  There  had  been  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  gifts  to  the  Museum  by  which  the 
collections  were  still  further  enriched,  and  at  a  time 
when  such  institutions  were  not  plentiful  this  had 
maintained  its  position  as  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  scientific  world. 

Some  curiosity  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which, 
under  this  regime,  the  scientific  collections  were  patron- 
ised by  the  public.     In  the  year  1882  it  is  stated  that 
between  14,000  and  15,000  persons  had  visited  the  Museum 
during  the  year.     The  following  year  more  detailed  par- 
ticulars are  given,  and  we  are  told  that  14,385  were 
admitted  by  payment  during  the  previous  year.  Payments 
of  2d.,  3d.  and  6d.  were  still  in  force.    In  addition,  the 
number  of  admissions  by  subscribers'  orders  was  only  25 S. 
This  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  disparaging 
comparison  between  the  numbers  admitted  then  and  now. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  any  such  comparison, 
the  circumstances  being  altogether  different.     It  need 
only  be  said   that  manifestly  everything  was  tending 
towards  the  more  free  and  unrestricted  management  of 
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things  for  the  benefit  of  the  piibHc,  which  the  Lej^islature 
has  recognised  and  assisted.  In  that  respect  the  story 
that  is  being  told  may  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to 
other  municipalities  where  similar  institutions  are  still 
proprietary. 

During  several  years  special  efforts  had  been  made 
to  obtain  release  from  the  heavy  mortgage  debt  that 
acted  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  Institution,  but  with 
small  success,  because  what  was  gained  by  one  hand  was 
lost  by  the  other.  The  Library,  which  had  been  spoken 
of  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Institution,  was  no  doubt 
undermined  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  Public 
Library  system.  To  use  the  expressive  language  of  the 
managers,  they  were  slowly  but  steadily  losing  ground," 
and  they  saw  no  way  open  to  them  of  raising  the  sum 
required  to  relieve  them  from  embarrassment.  Under 
these  painful  circumstances  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
shareholders  might,  of  course,  have  realised  their  pro- 
perty, and  scattered  their  collections  right  and  left.  As 
it  was,  they  took  a  more  enlightened,  albeit  a  self- 
sacrificing  course.  They  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  course 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  permissive  clause  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  upon  which  the  Institution  was 
founded.  They  therefore  resolved  to  transfer  the  whole 
to  the  Corporation  with  its  more  ample  resources  and  its 
assurance  of  perpetuity,  as  a  free  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  generally. 

Many  things,  however,  had  to  be  done  before  this 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Corporation  had  to 
fit  themselves  to  undertake  the  responsibility,  and  this 
they  did  by  unanimously  adopting  the  Museums  and 
Gymnasiums  Act.  This  had  been  recently  passed,  and 
by  means  of  it  urban  authorities  were  enabled  to  levy  a 
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rate  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  and  to 
provide  the  machinery  for  carrying  it  on. 

At  first  the  idea  was  to  transfer  the  Institution  to  the 
Corporation  together  with  its  heavy  habihties,  but  a  more 
excellent  way  was  found  when  the  Museum  Council  were 
able  to  announce  that  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bristol 
had  made  the  very  handsome  offer  to  pay  off,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Museum  Endowment  Fund,  all  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Institution,  including  the 
mortgage  debt  of  £4,000  and  the  debt  to  the  bankers  of 
about  ;^i,2oo,  provided  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
Museum  and  Library  consent  to  make  over  to  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Bristol  their 
entire  interest  in  the  undertaking  called  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Library/'  The  prominent  citizen  referred 
to  was  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city.  Sir  Charles  Wathen. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  City  Council,  at 
their  meeting  on  January  2nd,  1893,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  dated  December 
27th,  1892,  and  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Wathen  to 
his  successor : — 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  May 07'  of  Bristol, 
William  Robert  Barker,  Esq. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, 

The  shareholders  of  the  Bristol  Museum  and 
Library  have  generously  resolved  to  offer  to  make 
over  to  the  city  their  institution  with  its  valuable 
contents,  stipulating  only  that  its  present  liabilities 
shall  be  discharged,  and  that  the  Corporation  shall 
undertake  its  maintenance  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 
Towards  the  discharge  of  these  liabilities  it  is  hoped 
that  a  fund  now  held  in  trust  for  the  endowment  of 
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the  Bristol  Museum,  with  reversion  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  may  be  made  available.  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  been  approached 
on  the  subject  at  my  instance,  and  have  provisionally 
consented,  if  the  Institution  and  its  maintenance  be 
taken  over  by  the  Corporation,  to  permit  this  use 
of  the  fund,  and  to  waive  the  reversionary  claims 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  will  be  needed  to  confirm  the  appro- 
priation of  the  fund  which  is  thus  proposed  to  be 
made,  and  assuming  that  under  the  circumstances 
such  sanction  will  not  be  withheld,  there  will  still 
be  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ^£^3,000  required  to  clear 
off  completely  the  liabilities  of  the  Institution.  I 
therefore  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the 
Council  that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  providing 
the  additional  sum  required  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  share- 
holders, and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Council  may  see  fit  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  acquiring  an  Institution  in  every 
respect  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act  of  1891,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  maintained  and  developed  under 
such  favourable  auspices. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Mayor, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Wathen. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  evoked  great  enthusiasm, 
and  the  warmest  approval  of  the  action  of  the  share- 
holders and  of  Sir  Charles  Wathen  was  expressed  by 
every  member.    The  formal  resolution  embodying  this 
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approval,  and  which  was  moved  by  the  Mayor,  was  in 
the  following  terms: — *'That  the  offer  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Bristol  Museum  to  make  over  their 
Institution  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  citizens, 
on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  letter  now  read,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wathen's  generous  proposal  to  find  the 
money  required  to  enable  advantage  to  be  taken  of  that 
offer,  be  gratefully  accepted."  A  further  step  taken  at 
the  time  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  carry 
on  the  negotiation,  and  arrange  for  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  the  Institution. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  City  Council  on 
February  14th  in  the  same  year,  another  step  was 
taken,  when  Sir  Charles  Wathen  moved  the  following 
brief  resolution : — "  That  the  Sanitary  Authority  adopt 
the  Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Act,  i8gi,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Museums."  This  was  carried  without  discus- 
sion, but,  alas !  the  moving  of  this  resolution  was  the  last 
thing  Sir  Charles  Wathen  was  permitted  to  do  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  he  had  so  generously  supported. 
With  the  most  painful  suddenness  he  expired  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  which 
subsequently  arose,  and  to  the  intense  grief  of  the 
colleagues  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

This  painful  event,  occurring  as  it  did  in  the  midst 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
caused  a  serious  complication  and  much  delay.  'The 
Commissioners  refused  to  carry  on  the  transaction 
until  they  w^ere  assured  that  the  representatives  of 
Sir  Charles  Wathen  would  complete  the  benefaction 
according  to  his  intention.  This  they  without  hesitation 
consented  to  do,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  go 
forward. 

In    June,    1893,    the    Institution    was  transferred 
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provisionally,  that  is,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
formalities,  and  the  publication  of  the  Commissioners' 
scheme  ;  and  on  May  31st,  1894,  it  was  announced  that 
all  legal  and  other  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and 
that  by  deed  all  the  property  of  the  Bristol  Museum 
and  Library  Association  became  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, discharged  from  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
Association. 

This  section  of  the  narrative  cannot  better  be  brought 

to  a  close  than  by  reproducing  the  inscription  upon  a 

massive  bronze  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  inscription  on  this  tablet,  the  indebtedness  of 

the  citizens  of  Bristol  to  all  those  who  combined  in 

bringing  about  this  happy  solution  of  a  difficult  problem 

is   recorded   in   terms   prepared    by   the    Rev.    S.  S. 

Wayte,  B.D.    He  acted  as  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of 

the  Museum  and  Library  Association  with  Mr.  S.  H. 

Swayne,  both  of  whom   served   the   Association  long 

and  faithfully,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about 

the  transfer  of  the  Institution  to  the  Corporation : — 

This  Museum  and  Library  was  in  1894 
transferred  by  the  shareholders  to  the 
Citizens  of  Bristol  free  of  cost,  in  consequence 
OF  Sir  Charles  Wathen,  Knight,  six  times  Mayor 
OF  Bristol,  1884 — 1890,  having  expressed 

HIS  intention   OF  PROVIDING  THE  MONEY 
required,   IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT 
FUND"^',  TO  CLEAR  OFF  CERTAIN  LIABILITIES  ;  AND 

THE  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 

HAVING  CONSENTED  TO  RELINQUISH  A  REVERSIONARY 
interest  IN  THAT  FUND.     SiR  ChARLES  WaTHEN 
DIED  BEFORE  THE  TRANSFER  WAS  CARRIED  OUT, 
BUT  HIS  RESIDUARY  LEGATEES  GENEROUSLY  GAVE 
EFFECT  TO  HIS  WISHES  BY  PROVIDING  NEARLY 
£3000. 

*  This  endowment  fund  consisted  of  the  sum  bequeathed  by  the  late- 
Mr.  J.  N.  Sanders,  and  the  amount  added  to  it  by  subscription,  as. 
mentioned  on  page  29. 
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IV.— THE   BRISTOL   MUSEUM  &  REFERENCE 

LIBRARY. 

The  first  duty  of  the  newly-appointed  Corporation 
Committee  was  to  proceed  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  short  closing  period,  the  interior 
was  entirely  renovated,  and  the  much-needed  carving  of 
some  features  of  the  exterior  was  also  undertaken.  The 
original  design  provided  for  such  carving,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  water-colour  drawing  in  the  Bristol  Room 
of  the  Art  Gallery ;  but  that  part  of  the  work  had  never 
been  carried  out.  It  was  now  decided  that  what  was 
done  should  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  indicating  the 
use  of  the  building  as  a  Museum  and  of  commemorating 
the  different  stages  through  which  the  Institution  had 
passed.  In  that  sense  the  carved  monograms  which 
were  placed  on  some  of  the  shields  anticipated  all  that 
is  being  attempted  in  this  narrative. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  building  as  a  Museum, 
the  lofty  front  and  western  side  elevations  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  grotesque  figures  of  animals,  by 
means  of  which  the  parapet  was  completed  and  the 
sky-line  broken.  Below  this  the  narrow  bands  at  the 
angles  of  the  building,  the  capitals  of  the  many-clustered 
shafts  forming  the  jambs  of  the  windows,  and  the  canopies 
and  brackets  of  the  niches  upon  the  front  and  side  of 
the  building  were  also  treated. 

The  dividing-line  between  the  upper  and  lower  floors 
was  formerly  nothing  but  a  plain  band  of  freestone, 
extending  along  the  front  and  side  of  the  building.  This 
was  now  broken  up  into  a  continuous  row  of  shields, 
which  at  intervals  were  carved  either  heraldically  or 
chronologically,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.  On  the 
main  front  the  enriched  shields  are  of  an  official  character^ 
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In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Bristol;  on 
the  left  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Lord  High 
Steward),  the  County  of  Gloucester,  and    the  See  of 
Bristol ;  on  the  right  are  those  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  the  County  of  Somerset,  and   the  Earl  of 
Ducie    (Lord  -  Lieutenant  and    first    President   of  the 
Museum  and  Library  Association).    On  the  side  elevation 
there  are  also  heraldic  shields,  and  these  are  intended 
to  commemorate  four  men  who  by  their  good  deeds  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Those 
on  the  left  of  the  line  are  the  shields  of  Robert  Thorne, 
founder  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1532,  and  John  Carr, 
founder   of  Queen    Elizabeth's    Hospital,  or  the  City 
School,  in  1586  ;  while  those  on  the  right  are  the  reputed 
arms  of  John  Whitson,*  founder  of  the  Red  Maids' 
School  in  1628,  and  Edward   Colston,  founder  of  the 
school  which  bears  his  name  in  1708.    The  shields  upon 
which  monograms  and  dates  appear  are  intermixed  with 
these  four  heraldic  shields.    As  intimated  above,  they 
really  travel  over  the  ground  occupied  by  this  narrative. 
B.  L.  S.,  with  the  date  1771,  represents  the  Bristol 
Library  Society;  B.  P.  L.  L,  with  the  date  1820,  repre- 
sents the  Bristol  Philosophical  and  Literary  Institution ; 
the  letters  B.  M.  L.  A.,  wath  the  date  1871,  stand  for 
the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library  Association ;  while  the 
fourth  and,  at  that  time,  the  last  stage  is  represented 
by  the  letters  B.  M.  R.  L.,  Bristol  Museum  and  Reference 
Library,  and  the  date  1894  brings  us,  chronologically, 
to  the  point  we  have  now  reached  in  our  travels  down 
the  stream  of  time. 

There  still  remain  two  shields  on  the  short  return 
end  which  faces  the  top  of  Park  Street,  and  these  are 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  vol.  v.,  pp.  268-276. 
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the  shields  respectively  of  Archbishop  Mathew  and 
William  Wyrcestre,  whose  literary  connection  with  the 
ancient  city  needs  no  explanation  here. 

The  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  shafts  had  been  left 
in  the  rough,  and  they  now  furnished  an  extensive  field 
for  the  sculptor's  art.  The  four  round  pillars  at  the  top 
of  the  front  steps  have  allegorical  ornaments  according 
to  the  following  scheme  : — 


Chemistry — A  retort. 
Geology — A  hammer. 
A  stronomy — A  telescope. 
Geometry — Compasses. 


Sculpture — Mallet  &  chisel. 
Painting — Palette  &  brush. 
Architecture — A  building. 
Music — A  fiddle. 


2. 


Poetry — A  lyre. 
History — A  scroll. 
Philosophy  —  Head  of 

Socrates. 
Drama — A  mask. 


A  nthropology  and  Biology — 

A  skull. 
Botany — A  rose. 
Entomology — A  beetle. 
Zoology — A  lion. 

The  remaining  pillars  on  the  front  are  octagonal  in 
form,  and  their  capitals  are  strikingly  carved  with  the 
heads  of  various  animals,  groups  of  birds,  and  elaborate 
foliage. 

The  side  elevation  towards  Museum  Road  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  fagade  of  recessed  Gothic  windows, 
separated  by  "  engaged  "  piers  with  bold  capitals.  These 
capitals  are,  in  a  similar  way,  all  made  to  bear  upon  the 
purpose  and  contents  of  the  Museum.  Here  are  the 
heads  of  lions  and  foxes,  also  birds  and  foliage.  The 
solitary  ape  is  a  portrait  in  stone  of  an  animal  once 
known  as  ''Alice"  to  a  wide  circle  of  juvenile  admirers 
at  the  Clifton  Zoological  Gardens.  She  appears  also  in 
full  size  on  the  parapet,  with  a  staff  in  her  hand.  The 
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\\hole  of  the  foregoing  embellishments  were  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  W  Gough,  who 
kindly  acted  as  architect  for  the  Committee. 

The  embellishment  of  the  exterior  (^f  the  building  has 
thus  been  dwelt  upon  at  length  because  it  intentionally 
furnishes  a  suggestion  of  the  work  which  the  Corporation 
Committee  undertook,  and  which  it  is  hoped  they  have 
not  unworthily  fulfilled. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  thc^  transfer  of  the 
entire  Institution  was  the  throwing  (;»pen  of  the  doors 
of  both  Museum  and  Library  on  five  days  of  every  week 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  9.0  p.m.  The  Museum  l)ecame  the 
City  Museum,  and  the  Lil)r;ir\'  a  Reference  Library,  both 
departments  being  free  for  everybody  to  come  and  go 
as  they  pleased.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  two 
years  ending  September,  icSgG,  the  attendance  at  the 
Museum  only  had  amounted  to  160,000.  On  one  day — 
Whit-Monday  in  1896 — the  number  reached  4,225.  In 
addition  to  this  attendance  at  the  Museum,  it  was 
estimated  that  during  the  same  tw^o  years  the  number 
of  those  who  used  the  Librarj^  for  the  purposes  of  study 
and  research  was  62,339.  These  numbers  are  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  benefits  of  the  change  from  a  proprietary 
to  a  free  Institution,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  some  w^ho  did  not  favour  the  change  at  the  time 
it  was  made  were  more  than  reconciled  to  it  subsequently 
when  they  found  how  much  it  was  appreciated. 

From  the  first  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
to  modernise  the  casing  of  the  Museum,  and  every  year 
has  seen  something  done  in  that  direction.  By  a  supreme 
effort  lately  made,  this  work  has  been  brought  far  on 
towards  completion.  The  old  sash-framed  cases,  which 
were  quite  obsolete  and  defective,  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  places  are  found  handsome  cases 
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of  the  newest  type,  in  which  the  zoological  specimens, 
in  groups,  with  their  natural  surroundings,  are  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  it  is  hoped  convey 
correct  ideas  to  the  observer.  The  effort  recognises  the 
fact  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  it  not  a  love  of  Nature  until 
we  get  as  near  as  possible  to  Nature  herself.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  illustrate  the  educational  value  of  a  Museum,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
attendances,  especially  of  children,  who  come  either 
individually  or  in  school  parties,  that  this  appeal  to 
them  has  not  been  in  vain. 

But  it  has  been  found  that  the  term  educational  as 
applied  to  Museum  work  may  have  put  upon  it  too 
restricted  a  meaning.  There  is  a  laudable  ambition  as 
regards  what  a  well-equipped  Museum  is  capable  of 
doing.  It  should  not  merely  lead  the  opening  faculties 
of  a  child  into  a  love  of  Nature,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  life  which  abound  in  Nature.  There  are 
possibilities  within  it  which  enable  it  to  assist  in  many 
directions  the  more  developed  aims  of  the  student.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  our  Natural  History 
Collections  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Art,  who  have  found  in  the 
mounted  objects  the  models  for  many  of  their  most 
beautiful  drawings.  May  it  not  be  said  that  this  realises 
the  ideal  condition  of  municipal  life,  when  one  depart- 
ment within  a  municipality  helps  another  ?  In  the  same 
way,  quite  early  in  the  administration  of  the  Corporation 
Committee,  the  then  Curator,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  fitted 
up  an  extensive  Students'  Geological  Cabinet.  It  is  a 
collection  that  was  derived  from  many  sources,  and 
comprises  upwards  of  a  thousand  named,  numbered  and 
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these  specimens  can  be  freely  handled,  and  thereby 
become  much  better  understood.  The  eager  young 
gentlemen  who  are  being  coached  for  an  examination 
no  longer  look  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  cases  which 
must  not  be  disturbed,  now  that  every  facilitv  is  literally 
placed  within  their  reach.  It  would  have  been  no 
credit  to  the  management  if,  with  such  hue  geological 
collections  in  cases  and  drawers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  grand  geological  field  as  we  have  in  the  West,, 
the  greatest  facilities  had  not  been  afforded  to  the 
student.  So  with  regard  to  botany,  which  for  years 
was  a  neglected  department,  and  afforded  no  assistance 
to  the  student.  Now  the  gift  of  a  fine  herbarium  of 
British  plants  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Thomas  has 
opened  up  a  new  chapter,  and  under  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper's 
care  the  almost  complete  collection  of  this  branch  of 
botany  has  become  a  pleasure  to  handle,  and  withal  a 
scientific  guide. 

The  recent  mention  of  geology  naturally  leads  me  to 
refer  to  the  death  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1898,  for  not  only  did  he  care- 
fullv  nurse  the  geological  collections  of  the  Museum,  but, 
he  was  also  an  acknowledged  authority  amongst  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  that  fascinating  science.  His 
death  occurred  unexpectedly  to  most,  because  he  bore 
his  ailment  in  uncomplaining  secrecy.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  first  exploratory  work  that  the  Committee 
undertook  that  he  was  removed  from  what  had  been  for 
fourteen  years  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

After  the  lapse  of  considerable  time,  the  blasting 
of  the  limestone  below  the  old  Uphill  Church  at 
Weston-super-Mare  had  revealed  another  of  the  fissures 
which  no  doubt  honeycomb  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
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and  the  contents  of  the  hollow  afforded  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  another  collection  of  the  teeth 
and  bones  usually  found  in  such  places.  The  hyena, 
mammoth,  cave  bear,  cave  lion,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
ox,  deer,  fox,  horse,  badger,  &c.,  were  all  repre- 
sented there,  together  with  evidences  of  the  presence 
on  the  spot  of  primitive  man  in  the  shape  of  worked 
flints  and  pot-boilers.  These  specimens  from  Uphill  are 
now  associated  in  the  cases  with  those  from  other  well- 
known  localities,  such  as  the  Kirkdale  Caves,  Durdham 
Down,  Wookey  Hole,  Oreston  (near  Plymouth),  Kent's 
Cavern,  Cheddar,  Hutton,  Bleadon,  and  Blagdon. 

They  are  also  associated  with  the  loss  of  Mr.  Wilson 
himself,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  devotion  to  the 
w^ork  of  exploring  the  Uphill  caves  hastened  the  fatal 
termination  of  his  illness,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who 
had  been  identified  with  him  in  his  scientific  pursuits. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Bolton,  formerly  of 
the  Manchester  Museum,  Owens  College,  who  still 
retains  his  position  of  Curator  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  in 
developing  the  collections  and  in  popularising  the  Museum 
generally. 

In  September,  1898,  the  British  Association  visited 
Bristol  for  the  third  time,  Sir  William  Crookes  being 
the  President,  and,  like  their  predecessors,  the  Museum 
Committee  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  meetings 
successful.  On  this  occasion  the  interest  in  the  coming 
of  this  learned  body  seems  to  have  been  more  widely 
spread  throughout  the  city  than  on  previous  occasions, 
a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  both  its  intellectual  and 
material  progress.  The  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Museum 
was  used  for  the  papers  and  discussions  of  Section  A — 
Mathematics   and   Physics  —  and   also  for  the  general 
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meetings  of  the  Association.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  visited  the  Museum,  and  freely  ga\e  their 
assistance  in  identifying  specimens  of  which  they  had 
special  knowledge.  Amongst  the  visitors  was  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  Curators 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  collections,  a  special  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  Anthropological  Section  (H)  w^as  provided.  Also 
I  special  geological  exhibit  of  great  interest  and  \alue 
was  arranged,  and  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  human 
crania,  chiefly  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Prichard  and  Dr.  Augustin  Prichard,  was  also  on  \  iew. 
This  very  fine  collection  of  crania,  having  been  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  the  representatives  of  tho^(  who 
made  the  collection,  is  still  a\ailable  for  thr  hm-  of 
students. 

During  the  same  year  very  important  work  was  carried 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Latimer  in  collating  and 
mounting  various  manuscript  collections,  previous  to 
their  being  bound  into  volumes.  These  manuscripts 
existed  up  to  that  time  only  in  a  scrappy  form,  but 
when  arranged  they  made  a  goodly  series  of  folio 
volumes  that  bore  upon  the  history  of  the  city  and 
some  of  its  famous  men.  In  this  way  a  quantity  of 
material  relating  to  the  poet  Thomas  Chatterton,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  city  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  surgeon,  w^as  made  available  for  use.  Bristol, 
being  the  birthplace  of  Chatterton,  might  be  expected 
to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  every  relic  that  was  once 
connected  with  the  boy-poet  "  ;  and,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  gifts  of  those  who  became  the  owners  of  such  remains 
while  the  discussions  respecting  the  Rowley  poems  were 
still  at  their  height,  Bristol  early  became  possessed  of 
several  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  relics.  Notably 
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in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  *'\vill " 
of  Chatterton,  which  was  found  on  his  desk  in  Lambert's 
office  after  the  lad's  flight  to  London,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship indentures  by  which  he  was  bound  to  Lambert  for 
the  term  of  seven  years,  which  term  had  not  then  expired. 
A  revived  interest  in  Chatterton  took  place  locally  in  this 
year  (i8g8),  and  it  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  a 
Chatterton  Exhibit  was  formed,  in  which  was  included 
the  manuscripts  and  other  relics  possessed  b\'  the 
Corporation  and  many  other  remains  which  were 
privately  owned.  The  collection,  although  imperfect 
as  a  memorial  of  the  poet,  excited  much  attention 
at  the  time,  and  several  of  the  objects  then  lent 
by  private  owners  have  since  been  added  by  gift 
to  the  Museum.  Of  these  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  copy  of  Clarke  s  History  of  the  Bible ,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  Family  Bible,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Chatterton's  parents  and 
the  birth  of  their  three  children,  including  that  of  their 
last-born,  whose  strange  career  was  destined  to  shake 
the  literary  world.  This  volume  was  presented  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Mr.  William  George  in  memory  of 
their  father,  and  w^as  appropriately  placed  in  a  case  made 
from  the  ancient  oak  fittings  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff 
Church.  The  most  extensive  contribution,  however,  of 
these  manuscript  remains  was  made  as  recently  as  the 
year  1904  by  Sir  George  White,  Bart.,  who  acquired 
the  whole  series  diligently  got  together  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sholto  Vere  Hare  and  presented  them  to  the  city. 
These,  added  to  the  items  already  possessed  by  the 
Corporation,  and  strengthened  by  some  subsequent 
additions  by  gift  and  purchase,  make  up  a  collection  of 
Chatterton  material  of  which  the  city  may  well  be 
proud.     They  constitute  not  a  temporary  exhibit  such 
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as  was  formerly  shown,  hut  a  permanent  one,  avaihihle 
for  everyhod}'  and  for  all  time. 

At  this  time  serious  and  persistent  representations 
began  to  he  made  of  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing 
any  adeijuate  extension  of  the  existing  premises.  The 
cases  and  drawers  were  overfull,  and  the  provision 
of  store  cabinets  was  found  onl\'  to  inc^'ease  the  evil  by 
keeping  out  of  sight  things  that  should  be  seen  by  the 
public.  So  real  was  the  difficulty,  that  the  Museum 
Committee  were  informed  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  to  make 
further  grants  of  objects  unless  better  provision  were 
made  for  their  display.  In  their  report  to  the  Council 
for  the  year  1S9S  the  Committee  frankly  represented  the 
difficult}'  they  were  in,  and  there  the  matter  had  to  rest, 
as  at  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  the 
difficult}-.  In  the  very  next  }ear,  however,  the  light 
began  to  break.  The  adjoining  site  and  premises  of  the 
Rifle  Head-quarters  Company,  including  the  Salisbury 
Club  premises,  came  into  the  market,  and,  seeing  that 
Museum  extension  was  only  possible  in  that  direction, 
the  City  Council,  after  considerable  discussion,  authorised 
the  purchase,  the  site  being  about  equal  in  area  to  that 
of  the  existing  Museum.  It  is  by  a  curious  turn  in  events 
that  these  premises,  which  have  already  figured  in  this 
narrative  as  the  former  Bishop's  College,  reappear.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  they  reappear  now  only  to 
disappear  for  ever. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  intimation  was 
received  of  the  desire  of  Sir  William  Henry  Wills  to 
promote  the  acquisition  of  a  Municipal  Art  Gallery 
for  Bristol.  Assuming  that  the  site  and  buildings  in 
question  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  he  generously 
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offered  to  contribute  ^^10,000  towards  the  building  that 
would  be  required.  It  had  been  previously  ascertained 
that  merely  to  alter  and  adapt  the  old  buildings  to  serve 
Museum  purposes  would  cost  that  sum.  This  offer  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Wills,  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  for  increasing  Museum 
accommodation,  and  of  fostering  a  love  of  Art  in  a  new 
building,  wa3  subsequently  followed  by  other  still  more 
generous  proposals ;  but  beyond  mentioning  that  finally 
Sir  W.  H.  Wills  decided  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  it  is  not  intended  at  the  present  moment  to 
enter  into  further  particulars.  This  will  be  done  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Art  Gallery  scheme  in  its 
entirety.  For  the  time  being  we  can  only  regard  it  as 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Museum,  the 
rapid  development  of  w^hich  had  created  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  some  sort. 

It  is  the  right  place,  however,  in  which  to  refer  to 
the  splendid  bequest  of  -^50,000  made  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Stuckey  Lean  for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  the 
Free  Libraries  of  the  city,  and  with  special  regard  to 
the  formation  and  sustenance  of  a  General  Reference 
Library  of  a  standard  and  scientific  character.  This 
w^as  the  act  of  one  who  chiefly  devoted  his  own  leisure 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  w^ho  desired  to  put  literary 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  widest  possible 
circle.  Mr.  Lean  died  in  March,  1899,  and  although 
his  benefaction  chiefly  concerned  the  Committee  that 
managed  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  Corporation,  the 
express  provision  with  regard  to  a  Reference  Library 
led  to  the  idea  of  erecting  an  adequate  library  of  that 
character  for  the  whole  city,  and  subsequently  to  the 
transfer  of  the  library  connected  with  the  Museum,  in 
order  that  the  books  might  be  amalgamated  with  the 
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reference  books  located  in  the  Central  Library  in  King 
Street.  The  prospect  thus  opened  up  simplified  the 
question  as  between  the  two  committees.  On  the  one 
hand,  Sir  W.  H.  WWh  was  prepared  substantially  to 
assist  the  Corporation  in  the  establishment  of  an  Art 
Gallery  in  connection  w  ith  Museum  extension,  and  on  the 
other,  there  was  the  certainty  of  providing  a  fine  Reference 
Library,  to  the  establishment  (jf  which  more  than 
45,000  volumes  would  be  contributed  from  the  shelves 
of  the  Museum  Library.  It  will  be  realised  that  some 
of  these  were  the  very  ]:)Ooks  that  were  removed  from 
the  King  Street  Librar\'  in  1S55,  and  by  a  strange  irony 
of  fate  they  were  now  to  be  welcomed  back  to  furnish 
the  building  that  was  projected  in  substitution  for  the 
old  Central."  The  books  were  removed  from  the 
Museum  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  new  Reference  Library  is  on  the  eve  of  being  opened, 
and  the  two  splendid  buildings,  provided  by  the  generosity 
of  two  of  Bristol's  citizens,  together  with  the  Museum 
building  and  its  contents  previously  given  by  the  combined 
acts  of  another  of  Bristol's  citizens,  the  self-sacrificing 
shareholders,  and  others,  will  for  all  time  demonstrate 
that  public  spirit  in  its  highest  forms  still  exists  amongst 
us,  and  is  ready  to  foster  the  love  of  Nature  and  Art, 
Antiquities  and  Literature. 

Before  dealing  with  the  great  changes  to  which  in 
the  course  of  time  these  splendid  offers  led  up,  we  must 
return  for  a  short  time  to  events  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  Museum  and  Library. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  best  way  to  understand 
a  Roman  villa  is  to  go  and  excavate  one.  That 
is  just  what  the  Committee  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  and  they  gained  some  valuable  experience 
accordingly.     It  was   a   duty   that    could   not   be  put 
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off,  because  the  land  upon  which  the  remains  of  the 
villa  were  discovered  was  wanted  for  building.  The 
exploration  had  therefore  to  be  carried  on  during  the 
most  trying  weather  possible  at  the  end  of  1899  and 
the  beginning  of  1900.  The  discovery  was  made  in  the 
course  of  road-making  for  the  development  of  an  estate, 
forming  part  of  what  is  now  called  New  Brislington. 
The  spot  is  situated  just  within  the  boundary  of  the 
enlarged  city  of  Bristol,  so  that  we  had  the  uncommon 
experience  of  finding  the  foundations  of  a  villa  1,500 
years  old  within  our  own  border.  The  significance  of 
the  discovery  was  not  realised  by  the  labourers  who 
cut  through  one  of  the  pavements,  one  of  whom,  as  he 
pocketed  the  loose  tesserae  as  things  for  the  children  at 
home  t )  play  with,  remarked  to  the  other:  I  say,  mate, 
what  a  lot  of  dice  there  is  about  here!"  Very  soon, 
however,  the  members  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club 
got  scent  of  what  was  going  on,  and  they  took  active 
steps  for  the  preservation  of  what  remained.  Subse- 
quently they  handed  over  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the 
excavations  to  the  Museum  Committee,  and  they 
completed  as  far  as  possible  the  somewhat  extensive 
work  they  undertook. 

It  illustrates  the  rapid  growth  of  Bristol  during  the 
last  few  years  to  find  that  the  very  spot  where  these 
discoveries  were  made  is  now  covered  with  neat  little 
suburban  villas,  which  look  very  innocent  of  any  con- 
nection with  Roman  times,  though  underneath  their  trim 
gardens  some  of  the  solid  walls  may  still  remain. 
Happily  the  owners  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  were  well  disposed,  and  allowed  the  Museum 
authorities  a  free  hand,  and  permitted  them  to  take 
possession  of  all  that  was  found.  The  remains  of  several 
pavements,  large  quantities  of  pottery,  many  articles  of 
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pewter,  bronze,  iron,  glass,  :uui  bone,  some  carved  stones, 
a  few  coins,  together  with  human  and  animal  remains, 
are  now  seen  in  exhibition  cases  or  are  in  reser\  t  .  When 
the  excavation  of  the  walls  was  completed  the  vilhi  was 
found  to  have  a  frontage  of  about  120  feet,  witii  a  depth 
of  70  feet ;  the  position  of  eight  rooms  was  revealed, 
whilst  it  was  evident  the  remams  of  others  had  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  stones.  The  hypocaust 
was  there,  with  the  pila;  and  flues  standing,  and  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Roman  apsidal  wall,  which  formed  the  end 
of  the  bathroom. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most 
exciting,  part  of  the  exploration  consisted  in  the  clearing 
out  of  the  well,  which  was  situated  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  villa.  Some  objects  which  once  adorned  the  \  ilia 
and  its  inhabitants  were  found  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
above  this,  mingled  with  the  rubbish  of  the  destroyed 
building,  were  several  human  skeletons  and  large  quantities 
of  animal  bones.  Who  can  tell  what  deeds  of  violence 
accompanied  the  destruction  of  this  isolated  villa,  or 
how  uproariously  the  victors  feasted  in  celebration  of 
their  success?  It  does  seem  strange  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries,  we  steady-going  people  of  modern 
Bristol  should  have  laid  bare  the  evidences  of  it  all ! 
Every  trace  of  such  antiquities  having  now  disappeared 
from  the  spot,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  carefully-prepared 
statement  respecting  it  should,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  have  been  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee.  This  also  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  local  Antiquarian  Societies,  with  illustrations  of 
the  pavements  and  some  of  the  objects  found,  as  well 
as  a  block  plan  of  the  uncovered  foundations. 

When  we  reach  the  year  igoi  we  find  that  seventy- 
seven  years  have  passed  since,  in  its  original  form  as 
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the  Bristol  Institution,  the  Museum  was  estabhshed. 
During  that  long  period  its  growth  from  small  beginnings 
had  been  going  on,  partly  by  the  gifts  of  well-disposed 
donors,  and  partly  by  the  employment  of  such  funds 
as  were  from  time  to  time  available  for  the  purpose. 
Once,  of  course,  it  had  to  go  through  the  process  of 
establishment,  and  twice  through  that  of  reorganisation, 
and  if,  as  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  reorganise  an  old  institution  than  to  originate 
a  new  one,  its  life,  although  continuous,  must  have  been 
a  troubled  one.  However  that  may  have  been,  during 
the  forty-seven  years  of  administration  under  the  Bristol 
Institution,  the  twenty-three  under  the  Museum  and 
Library  Association,  and  the  seven  so-far  expired  years 
under  the  Corporation  the  same  process  of  accumulation 
had  been  going  on  ;  for  while  the  perishable  things  dis- 
appeared, as  they  always  do,  the  substantial  things 
remained. 

The  process  had  been  gradual.  Up  to  this  time, 
although  gifts  had  been  both  numerous  and  valuable, 
there  had  not  been  any  one  gift  that  covered  a 
wide  range,  or  that  represented  a  great  variety  of 
similar  objects.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
igoi  the  Committee  were  the  recipients  of  a  gift  which 
was  not  only  distinguished  as  regards  numbers  and 
variety,  but  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  student,  and  one  which  presented  Nature  in 
some  of  lier  most  attractive  forms.  This  was  the  gift 
by  Lady  Smyth,  of  Ashton  Court,  of  the  Natural 
History  collections  which  had  been  made  by  the  late 
Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  gratification 
of  his  ardent  love  for  all  such  objects.  The  collections, 
with  the  cabinets  in  which  they  were  placed,  were,  as 
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stated  by  Lady  vSymth,  presented  to  the  Museum 
order  that  they  miglit  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  late 
Sir  Greville's  as  well  as  her  own  interest  in  the  City 
Museum."  As  was  made  known  at  the  time,  the  following 
is  a  general  statement  of  what  was  included  in  this  noble 
gift: — A  splendid  specimen  of  the  egg  of  the  Great  Auk; 
an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  egg  of  the  Aipiornis 
ma.ximus ;  an  immense  collection  of  British  and  foreign 
birds'  eggs  and  nests  ;  a  very  large  collection  of  birds' 
skins,  many  of  which  were  rare  and  valuable ;  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  the  Lepidoj)tera  of  India,  Ceylon, 
South  America,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  also  a  complete 
collection  of  British  species;  a  fine  collection  of  exotic 
Coleoptera  ;  a  choice  series  of  shells. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
collection  included  from  28,000  to  30,000  specimens. 
It  was  found  necessar}'  that  the  different  groups  should 
be  classified  and  catalogued,  and  this  duty  was  kindly 
undertaken  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Charbonnier,  and  as  these  gentlemen  could  only  devote 
to  it  the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  other  pressing 
engagements,  the  process  has  been  a  long  one.  The 
work,  however,  has  been  well  done,  and  the  Committee 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  it,  and  for  the  reports  upon 
the  work  which  were  presented  from  time  to  time. 
Further,  concurrently  with  the  completion  of  much  of 
the  work  of  classifying  and  cataloguing,  the  time  has 
now  come  when,  with  more  space  at  command,  these 
collections  will  be  available  for  inspection  in  a  Greville 
Smyth  "  room. 

Without  dwelling  too  much  upon  matters  of  detail, 
a  few  other  points  may  be  mentioned,  showing  that 
during  the  next  few  years  much  progress  continued  to 
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be  made.  The  provision  of  new  cases  led  to  frequent 
gifts  of  Egyptian  antiquities  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Exploration  Fund,  until  the  collection  is  now  one  of  the 
most  extensive  outside  the  Metropolis.  With  an  eye  to 
the  future,  extensive  purchases  of  Bristol  china,  pottery, 
and  glass  were  made ;  also  of  maps  and  plans,  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  being  to  obtain  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  known  maps  and  plans  of  the  city.  Valuable 
collections  of  water-colour  and  pencil  drawings,  illustrat- 
ing many  features  of  by-gone  Bristol,  were  also  obtained 
by  gift  and  purchase.  These  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Bristol  Room  in  the  new  building. 

The  attendance  of  children  from  the  elementary 
schools,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  continued  to  be 
a  marked  feature  of  the  Museum  work.  The  general 
attendance  also  showed  a  remarkable  increase.  In  1904, 
the  year  before  the  next  great  change  took  place,  the 
total  attendance  at  the  Museum  only  was  119,441.  The 
attendance  on  the  Easter  Monday  of  that  year  was 
6,211.  When  first  the  Corporation  Committee  took 
charge  of  the  Museum,  the  writer  said  to  himself:  "If 
ever  the  attendance  on  any  one  day  reaches  2,000,  I 
shall  think  we  have  done  well." 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  carry  on  general 
courses  of  scientific  lectures  as  in  the  old  days — that 
ground  is  occupied  elsewhere.  But  frequent  lectures 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Bolton,  the  Curator,  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  and  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  contents 
of  the  Museum.  These  have  invariably  given  great 
satisfaction,  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  much 
interest  in  the  Museum,  and  have  led  to  further  inquiry. 

The  time  now  arrived  when  the  agitation  in  favour 
of  increased  Museum  accommodation  was  about  to  bear 
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fruit,  and  \\  hen  the  intention  qP  Sir  W^ilham  Henry  Wills 
to  assist  the  Corporation   to   acquire   an   Art  Gallery, 
similar  to  those  already  possessed  hy  other  large  towns, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  realised.     Up  to  this  time 
there   had    seemed    to    he    no    prospect   of   this  being 
accomplished.    The  burdens  upon  the  city,  actual  and 
prospective,  seemed  to  forbid  it.    There  were  not  a  few 
who    were    aware    of   the    immense    advantage    to  the 
community  of  possessing  such  an  institution,  hut  it  was 
one  tiling  to  desire,  and  another  thing  to  obtain  and 
maintain.     The  circumstances  were  rather  different  as 
regards    tlie    Museum,    because    that    was    alread)^  in 
existence:  and  in  justice  to  those  who  had  made  a  free 
gift  of  it  to  the  city,  the  Corporation  were  under  an 
obligation  to  maintain  it  in  efficiency.    We  have  already 
seen  that  by  the  first  step  which  he  proposed  to  take 
in  offering  /'io,ooo  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Art 
Gallery  upon  the  acquired  site."  Sir  William  Henry  Wills 
had  generously  come  to  the  help  of  the  Corporation  ;  but 
as  time  went  on  and  the  scheme  took  shape  Sir  William 
enlarged  his  offer,  until  it  ended  in  his  relieving  the 
Corporation  of  any  payment   on   account   of  Museum 
extension,  and  in  his  taking  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  which  amounted   to  more 
than  -jr40,ooo. 

The  contractors  commenced  operations  by  laboriously 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  new  foundations  at  the  end 
of  1901,  and  on  Monday,  January  2nd,  1905,  when  the 
completed  building  w^as  ready  for  opening,  the  key  was, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  handed  over  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  by  Sir  William  Henry  Wills  (now  Lord 
Winterstoke)  absolutely  free  from  encumbrance,  and 
amid  every  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  donor. 
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v.— BRISTOL  MUSEUM  AND  ART  GALLERY. 

Parliamentary  powers  being  required  for  raising  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
the  City  Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  14th, 
1904,  consented  to  the  application  being  made.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  proposals  put  forward  for  the  use  and 
management  of  the  two  buildings  were  fully  considered 
and  agreed  to.  The  scheme  of  the  Committee  provided 
for  the  removal  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  antiquities  and 
general  art  productions  which  were  in  the  Museum,  the 
older  building  thenceforward  to  become  devoted  entirely 
to  the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  including 
geology  and  mineralogy.  In  carrying  out  this  scheme, 
it  became  necessary  to  allocate  the  four  spacious  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Art  Gallery  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  should  be  consistent  with  the  main  purpose 
of  the  building.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should 
be  utilised  as  follows: — 

No.  I.  (right  hand)  was  devoted  to  antiquities. 
These  include  numerous  cases  of  Egyptian  objects ; 
the  three  famous  slabs  of  sculptured  marble  which 
once  adorned  the  palace  of  Ashur-nasir-pal  at  Nimroud, 
and  which  were  acquired  from  the  Bristol  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  various  productions  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  Here  also,  separately  arranged,  are  specimens 
belonging  to  the  prehistoric  ages,  to  the  ancient 
British  period,  and  a  large  number  connected  with  the 
Roman  occupation  '*of  Britain,  illustrating  the  dress, 
customs  and  industries  of  Romano-British  times.  The 
Saxon  period  is  also  represented,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

No.  II.  contains  the  ethnographical  collections,  the 
wall  cases  being  so  arranged  that  each  division  represents 
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a  J^eof^^raphical  department,  so  tliat  in  a  sense  the  visitor 
may  walk  round  the  worKl.  and  see  soniethini;  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  cHnies  and  of 
many  savage  races. 

In  No.  III.  room  the  Industrial  Arts  exhibits  are 
displayed.  These  include  a  fine  collection  of  arms  and 
armour  of  different  periods  and  countries ;  examples  of 
constructive  iron  work;  a  fine  exhibit  of  native  metal 
work  from  the  border  countries  of  Nepal  and  Tibet ; 
choice  porcelain  from  Worcester,  Derby  and  other  English 
and  \\\lsh  manufactories;  splendid  examples  of  Oriental 
china  and  pottery;  and  a  few  interesting  historic  chairs. 

No.  4  is  called  the  Bristol  Room,  because  it  contains 
antiquities,  specimens  of  past  manufactures,  models, 
manuscripts,  and  pictorial  representations  having;  a  local 
significance.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  two  cases 
containing  a  representative  collection  of  the  famous 
Bristol  porcelain  which  was  presented  to  the  city  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Trapnell,  cases  containing  Bristol  glass,  the 
ancient  standard  weights  and  measures,  the  Chatterton 
manuscripts  referred  to  at  page  58,  and  many  other 
objects  of  great  local  interest. 

The  rooms  thus  occupied  are  found  on  either  side 
of  the  grand  Central  Hall,  and  round  the  hall  itself  are 
arranged  sculptured  figures  and  the  busts  of  famous 
Bristolians.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  cases 
containing  beautiful  objects  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  lent  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other  cases 
containing  the  Wynn-Penny  Collection  of  Old  English 
glass,  and  numerous  objects  wrought  in  the  precious 
metals. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  Art  Gallery  building  consists  of 
five  picture  rooms  and  a  broad  balcony,  arranged  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Hall.    These  will  be  more 
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particularly  referred  to  when  the  opening  of  the  galleries 
is  described :  but  at  this  point  the  following  architectural 
description  of  the  building  will  be  of  interest : — 

The  building  adjoins  and  communicates  w^ith  the 
existing  Museum  but  is  complete  in  itself,  having  separate 
access  direct  from  Oueen's  Road.  Standing:  back  from 
the  roadway,  the  main  entrance  has  a  vaulted  approach 
for  carriages  under  the  projecting  centre  portion  of  the 
fa(;adc.  Internally,  a  large  and  lofty  top-lighted  Central 
Hall  is  the  main  feature.  Round  this  the  Museum  galleries 
are  grouped,  and  a  spacious  marble  staircase  faces  the 
entrance  at  the  further  end.  A  mezzanine  gallery  runs 
round  the  hall  and  gives  communication  with  the  refresh- 
ment and  administration  rooms  in  the  front,  and  the 
Committee  and  print  rooms  in  the  back,  whilst  on  the 
upper  level  is  the  fine  suite  of  picture  galleries.  The 
building  is  Classic  in  style,  and  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  elevation  is  a  sculptured  group,  symbolical  of  the  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  ground-floor 
rooms  are  arranged  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
the  picture  galleries  above  form  a  splendid  suite  of  com- 
municating apartments,  lighted  from  above,  in  which  there 
is  ample  rooni  for  the  display  of  a  permanent  collection  of 
pictures,  and  for  the  loan  collections  which  from  time 
to  time  will  be  organised."  To  the  above  description  it 
may  be  added  that  the  basement  floor  extends  under  the 
whole  structure,  and  provides  every  accommodation  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  an  important  Art  Gallery.  The 
architect  of  this  beautiful  building  was  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Wills,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Houston, 
of  London. 

The  result  of  the  removal  from  the  Museum  to  the 
Art  Gallery  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  exhibited  material 
and  stores  was  at  once  appreciated,  whilst  the  admission 


of  a  better  liglit  to  the  western  side  of  the  Museum 
seemed  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor.  There  was  now  room  to  arrange  the  specimens 
with  due  regard  to  their  proper  sequence,  and  to  provide, 
instead  of  crowded  cases  of  individual  and  ill-assorted 
specimens,  groups  of  carefully  mounted  animals  and  birds, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  their  natural  surroundings. 

In  carrjing  out  these  improvements  tlu  Committee 
had  the  desire  not  only  to  bring  the  Museum  up  to  date 
as  regards  modern  requirements,  but  also  to  make  it  not 
unworthy  to  stand  beside  the  splendid  and  well-ecpiipped 
building'  with  which  it  is  now  connected.  The  result  is 
that  the  visitor  on  entering  the  Museum  is  not  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  dulness  and  disorder,  but  is  attracted 
by  the  bright  appearance  of  things,  and  by  the  evidences 
of  care  and  skill  which  everjwhere  meet  his  eye.  At 
least  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee  thus  to  deal 
with  what  was  placed  in  their  charge,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  City  Council,  the  citizens  and  visitors  to  say  whether 
they  have  succeeded  or  not. 

At  :i  meeting  of  the  Council  in  August,  1904,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Richard  Quick  (formerly  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  and  of  the 
Horniman  Museum,  London)  as  superintendent  of  the 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum  of  Antiquities  was  confirmed, 
and  he  was  able  soon  after  to  enter  upon  the  heavy  duties 
involved  in  the  work  of  preparation. 

It  being  the  express  wish  of  the  donor  that  no  long 
time  might  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  handing  over 
of  the  building  and  its  being  opened  to  the  public,  the 
remaining  preparations  were  expedited  as  much  as  possible. 
At  that  time,  beyond  the  paintings  in  the  Council  House 
and  Mansion  House,  the  Corporation  possessed  very  few 
\  orks  of  art,  very  few,  that  is,  that  would  be  available  for 
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exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery.  Two  paintings  had  been 
transferred  with  the  general  contents  of  the  Museum, 
three  had  been  received  by  bequest  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Talmadge,  and  a  few  had  been  purchased  as 
opportunity  offered  ;  but  altogether,  there  were  less  than 
a  dozen  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  1905.  This  made  dependence  upon  the  assistance  of 
private  collectors  and  of  various  municipal  and  public 
bodies  all  the  more  imperative.  But  the  Committee  went 
on  in  faith,  and  they  were  not  wrong  in  feeling  sure  that  in 
order  to  adorn  so  beautiful  a  building  their  kindly  assist- 
ance would  not  be  wanting.  And  so  it  was  that  when 
the  opening  day  arrived  the  walls  were  covered  by  an 
assemblage  of  373  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings. 
1 1  was  then  that  the  special  adaptation  of  these  five 
spacious  saloons  to  the  purpose  in  view  became  fullv 
apparent.  The  number  of  the  rooms  enabled  a  suitable 
appropriation  to  be  made  as  follows:  (i)  Water-colour 
paintings ;  (2)  examples  of  British  art ;  (3)  works  by 
Bristol  artists;  (4)  foreign  and  miscellaneous;  (5)  black 
and  white.  The  communication  of  the  rooms  by  means 
of  sliding  doors  provides  for  the  circulation  of  visitors 
and  the  temporary  closing  of  any  portion,  and  the  admis- 
sion throughout  of  light  from  above  enables  every  picture 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Art  Gallery  building 
took  place  on  February  15th,  1905,  when  a  large 
gathering  assembled  in  the  Central  Hall  representing  the 
Corporation  and  Magistracy,  the  donors  and  lenders  of 
works  of  art,  the  heads  of  public  schools,  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  the  professional 
members  and  associates  of  that  Institution,  many  leading 
Bristol  citizens,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  neighbouring 
towns. 
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The  Lord  I»Iayor,  Mr.  Edward  Burnet  James,  presided, 
and  the  inaugural  address  was  dehvered  by  Professor 
Hubert  von  Herkomer,  CA'.O.,  R.A.  A  resohition  ex- 
pressing the  warmest  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  Sir 
William  Henry  Wills  for  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  structure, 
moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  seconded  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  Lt.-Col.  H.  Gary  Batten,  w  as  heartily  carried,  and 
to  this  the  donor  replied  in  terms  that  met  with  a 
sympathetic  response  from  those  present.  He  "  hoped 
that  it  would  be  both  intellectually  and  educationalh'  a 
source  of  interest,  of  strength,  and  of  value  to  coming 
generations."  Professor  Herkomer  was  thanked  for  his 
interesting  and  inspiring  address,  and  the  donors  and 
lenders  of  works  of  art  for  the  generous  assistance  they 
had  rendered.  The  proceedings  throughout  were  marked 
by  enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  was 
felt  now  that  Bristol  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  temple 
of  art  worthy  of  her  position  amongst  the  cities  of  the 
kingdom. 

On  the  following  day  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  signalised  the  occasion  by  inviting  to  a  recep- 
tion in  the  new  building  a  large  number  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  w^as  a  most  brilliant  assemblage,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  circumstances,  together  with  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  seemed  to  give  the  utmost  pleasure. 

On  the  following  Monday,  February  20th,  the  building 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  from  that  day  until 
June  24th  the  first  exhibition  remained  open.  During 
that  period  uo  less  than  289,129  persons  visited  the 
galleries,  and  inspected  the  antiquities  and  other  objects 
in  the  ground-floor  rooms. 

The  second  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
July  22nd,  1905,  and  it  remained  open  until  the  following 
December  30th.     The  attendance  since  the  opening  up 
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to  that  time  was  520,601.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  are  able  to  help 
each  other,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year  that 
ended  in  September,  1905,  the  attendance  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  increased  upon  that  of  the  previous 
year  to  the  extent  of  21,500. 

During  the  year,  chiefly  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  those  who  desired  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  collection  of  pictures,  the  number  possessed 
by  the  Corporation  advanced  from  the  modest  dozen 
with  which  the  year  commenced  to  seventy-five  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  total  number  of  works  of  Art, 
including  sculptures  being  ninety-six.  The  Art  Gallery 
was  thus  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  donor  of  the  building,  the  Managing 
Committee,  the  Staff,  and  all  interested  in  its  success. 

The  Library  books  w^ere  not  removed  till  the  end  of 
1905.  They  are  now  placed  in  the  new  City  Reference 
Library  in  Deanery  Road,  College  Green. 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  this  somewhat 
composite  Institution  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  which  the  Art  Gallery  was  established,  this  narrative 
must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  many  changes  that 
have  passed  over  the  Institution  have  led  up  to  a  state 
of  completeness  and  prosperity  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  during  the  darker  periods  of  its  existence, 
and  this  may  well  be  taken  as  a  good  augury  of  its 
future  usefulness  and  success. 


J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Printer,  Quay  Street,  Bristol. 


